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From  the  E^ditor 


When  the  Friends  Bulletin  Board  of  Directors  decided  to  add  “publisher”  to 
my  title  and  job  description,  I felt  a bit  overwhelmed  at  first.  But  the  more  I 
thought  about  it,  the  more  I realized  that  every  Friend  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
“publisher.”  That’s  what  early  Friends  called  themselves — Publishers  of  Truth. 
And  that’s  what  Friends  Bulletin  is  supposed  to  help  each  of  us  to  become. 

This  basic  truth  about  Quakerism  came  home  to  me  recently  when  I was 
attending  the  Friends  Christian  Fellowship  at  Whittier  First  Friends  Church. 
Once  a month,  a dozen  or  so  unprogrammed  and  pastoral  Friends  gather  for  an 
inspiring  two  hours  of  worship  sharing  and  meditation  on  the  Bible.  At  the  end 
of  our  worship  time,  we  share  what’s  important  in  our  lives — the  gossip  as  well 
as  the  serious  stuff  Naturally,  I have  been  sharing  copies  of  Friends  Bulletin 
as  they  come  “hot  off  the  press.” 

Patricia,  a Friend  from  a nearby  Friends  Church,  became  so  excited  when  she 
saw  the  prison  issue  [January  1997]  that  she  eagerly  purchased  eight  copies. 

“Our  peace  committee  is  looking  for  a new  concern  to  focus  on  during  the 
upcoming  year,”  she  explained.  “I  hope  that  we  will  make  reaching  out  to  pris- 
oners our  top  priority.” 

After  meeting  with  inmates  on  a regular  basis  for  a couple  of  years,  Patricia 
has  become  very  tender  to  their  situation.  She  was  therefore  pleased  to  dis- 
cover that  other  Friends  share  her  tenderness.  We  had  a long  talk  about  our 
mutual  interest  in  reforming  the  criminal  justice  system  and  deepened  our 
friendship  as  a result. 

If  I hadn’t  offered  Patricia  a copy  of  Friends  Bulletin,  I would  never  have 
learned  of  her  deeply  felt  concern.  What  a blessing  it  is  when  Way  opens! 

That’s  what  Friends  Bulletin  is,  or  should  be,  all  about.  Sharing  our  Quaker 
vision,  and  our  concerns,  with  Friends  (and  non-Friends)  everywhere.  Tran- 
scending differences  (to  use  Marge  Abbot’s  phrase).  Taking  risks.  Following 
the  Spirit  no  matter  where  we  are  led.  Finding  a common  Center. 

That’s  what  Tom  Weidlinger  is  doing  with  his  new  four-part  TV  documen- 
tary Making  Peace.  And  that’s  what  “CyberQuakers”  are  doing  by  sharing 
their  concerns  and  insights  on-line. 

As  you  read  of  these  and  other  Friends’  concerns  in  the  pages  of  Friends 
Bulletin,  I would  like  for  you  to  reflect  on  the  following  questions: 

When  newcomers  and  new  attenders  to  meeting  are  curious  about  what 
Friends  in  the  West  are  doing,  do  you  offer  them  a copy  of  Friends  Bulletin! 

When  a neighbor  or  colleague  wants  to  know  about  contemporary  Quak- 
erism, is  Friends  Bulletin  a publication  that  you  are  eager  to  share? 

I hope  that  you  can  answer  “Yes”  to  both  these  questions.  We  need  to  be  less 
apologetic,  and  more  enthusiastic,  about  sharing  our  faith  and  our  concerns.  As 
Chuck  Fager  observes  in  his  recent  book.  Without  Apology,  “The  Spirit  is  still 
active  [among  liberal,  unprogrammed  Friends],  we  are  still  being  called  to  re- 
newal and  witness,  and  many  of  us,  in  various  places  and  various  ways,  are 
responding.” 

Responding  to  the  Spirit  is  what  makes  each  of  us  a Friend — and  a pub- 
lisher of  Truth! 


Quaker  silhouettes  on  back  cover  are  from  Quaker  Heritage  Showcase. 


• Friends  Bulletin  (USPS  859-220)  is  published  monthly  except  February  and  August  by  the  Friends  Bulletin  Corporation  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  at  5238  Andalucia  Court,  Whittier,  California  90601-2222.  Telephone  (562)  699-5670.  Periodicals  postage  paid  at  Whittier, 
CA  90601-2222. 

• Subscription  Rates:  $24  per  year  for  individuals,  $19  per  year  for  group  subscriptions  through  your  local  Friends  meeting.  Check  with  editor 
for  a student  or  low-income  subscription.  First  class  postage  $10  additional.  Foreign  postage  varies.  Individual  copies:  $3.00  each. 

• Postmaster:  Send  address  changes  to  Friends  Bulletin,  5238  Andalucia  Court,  Whittier,  CA  90601-2222. 
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From  a Talk  Given  at  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  by  Tom  Weidlinger 


prodiKiioii,  I b'  gaii  lo  look  lor  ilmding 


I am  a television  producer.  1 have  been 
making  documentary  programs  for 
national  broadcast  on  public  television  for 
twenty  years.  I first  ventured  to  make  my 
own  film,  about  a topic  that  had  personal 
meaning,  in  1990.  This  was  a profile  of 
several  people  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
what  became  of  them,  over  a period  of 
time,  as  they  learned  to  live  in  freedom 
and  democracy.  I was  inspired  by  the 
vision  of  Vaclav  Havel,  the  Czech 
dissident,  playwright,  and  political 
prisoner  who  became  president  with  the 
fall  of  communism  in  1989.  Havel  wrote 
about  personal  responsibility  as  a force 
for  social  change.  I was  interested  to  see 
how  Czechs  and  Slovaks  would  take 
responsibility  in  a democracy  after 
totalitarian  rule  had  effectively  prevented 
them  from  doing  so  for  forty  years. 

This  same  idea  lies  behind  my  current 
television  series.  Making  Peace,  which 
was  broadcast  on  many  PBS  stations  in 
January  and  February.  Making  Peace 
profiles  grassroots  activists  who  are 
healing  conditions  that  create  violence.  In 
the  programs  you  get  to  know  people 
whose  own  lives  have  been  impacted  by 
violence  but  who  have  found  the  strength 
to  go  on  to  take  some  healing  action  in 
their  communities. 

While  the  television  programs  were  in 


to  support  the  free  distribution  of 
programs  to  community  organizations 
that  could  make  use  of  them  as  a tool  for 
promoting  dialogues  about  violence 
prevention.  The  Making  Peace  Action 
Campaign  was  born.  We  have  been 
providing  free  tapes,  program  guides, 
and  technical  assistance  to  grassroots 
groups  that  want  to  use  Making  Peace  as 
a tool  for  community  organizing. 

To  seek  the  gaps  and  live 
an  authentic  life  is  a risky 
business...to  be  truly  pre- 
sent in  the  Light  is  a 
creative  act. 

The  last  two  years  have  been  a 
significant  departure  for  me  from  my 
usual  work  as  a television  producer. 
They  have  brought  me  into  contact  with 
activists  whose  commitment  and 
dedication  to  reducing  violence  in  our 
society  is  an  inspiration.  I have  no 
definite  idea  about  what  I am  going  to 
do  when  the  action  campaign  is  over  in 
February  but  it’s  certainly  given  me  a 
sense  of  what  I’d  like  to  do  more  of; 
namely,  using  media  as  a tool  for 


making 

peace. 

Now  for 
the  hard 

part:  How  ' 

does  my 

spiritual  life  affect  the  work  that  I do,  and 
vice  versa?  Two  quotations  and  an 
interpretation  of  a dream  that  I had  in 
November  come  persistently  to  mind.  I 
am  not  sure  how  they  fit  together  but 
somehow  they  all  seem  relevant.  The  first 
quotation  is  one  that  I kept  over  my  desk 
for  several  years  in  my  late  20’s.  Il’s  a 
call  to  action  that  resonated  perfectly  with 
my  younger,  more  impetuous  and 
idealistic  self.  I had  forgotten  about  i' 
until  Jim  Anderson  (from  College  Park 
Quarterly  Meeting)  called  me.  As  I 
looked  it  up  again,  it  still  holds  meaning 
for  me.  It  is  from  Annie  Dillard’s  book 
Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  and  it  starts  out 
with  a reference  to  the  Christian  mystic, 
Thomas  Merton. 

“Thomas  Merton  wrote,  ‘There  is 
always  a temptation  to  fiddle  around  in 
the  contemplative  life,  making  itsy  bitsy 
statues.’  There  is  always  the  enormous 
temptation  in  all  of  life  to  diddle  around 
making  itsy-bitsy  friends  and  meals  and 
f “ "Dreams,  ” continued  on  page  105) 
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Presiding  Clerk:  Chuck  Rostkowski 
962  26th  St, 
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Continuing  Committee  Clerk: 

Jan  Miller  (801)575-7009 
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Treasurer:  Tom  Schroeder  (801)  245-4523 
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Keil  Mueller  (303)476-1363 
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("Dreams,  ” Continued  from  page  104) 
journeys  for  years  on  end.  It  is  so... 
apparently  moral  to  step  aside  from  the 
gaps  where  the  creeks  and  the  winds  pour 
down  saying,  quite  rightly,  I never  merit 
this  grace. ..and  then  sulk  along  the  rest  of 
your  days  on  the  edge  of  rage. ...Ezekiel 
excoriates  false  prophets  as  those  who 
have  not  gone  up  into  the  gaps.’  The  gaps 
are  the  thing.  The  gaps  are  the  spirits’  own 
home,  the  altitudes  and  latitudes  so 
dazzlingly  spare  and  clean  that  the  spirit 
can  discover  itself.. .like  a once  blind  man 
unbound. ..Go  up  into  the  gaps,  if  you  can 
find  them.” 

To  seek  the  gaps  and  live  an  authentic 
life  is  a risky  business. 

Because  to  be  truly  present  in 
the  Light  is  a creative  act.  It 
requires  stepping  out  into 
unmapped  territory,  learning 
things  you  didn’t  know  yester- 
day, and  making  statements  in 
word  and  in  deed  that 
(however  well  considered) 
only  become  fully  real  and 
existent  once  they  are  out,  and 
said,  and  done.  Living  each 
day  is  an  act  of  creation.  We 
create  and  the  God  within  us 
creates  us  in  the  image  that  we 
first  trace  out  on  the  canvas  of 
our  soul  in  sometimes  hesitant 
and  halting  strokes.  I cannot 
truly  know  what  effect  my 
words  and  actions  will  have 
upon  you,  or  myself  I cannot 
know  if  all  the  energy  that  goes 
into  making  a television 
program  will  really  benefit 
anyone  until  it  is  too  late. 

I also  am  painfully  aware  that  the  road 
to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions; 
who’s  to  say  that  mine  aren’t  a few  more 
hell-bound  cobblestones?  I have  tremend- 
ous self-doubt.  A symptom  of  this  is  that, 
until  recently.  I’ve  been  terrified  of  speak- 
ing to  groups.  When  called  upon  to  do  so 
I would  become  literally  dumbstruck.  Six 
months  ago  I would  have  declined  the 
invitation  to  speak  at  a Quarterly  Meeting 
gathering. 

But  I can’t  let  myself  be  paralyzed  by  a 
perfectly  rational  prediction  of  my  in- 
effectiveness or  total  lack  of  consequence 
so  I keep  coming  back  to  something  that 
Vaclav  Havel  wrote.  This  passage  was 
especially  important  to  me  when  I was 


planning  to  go  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1990. 
I had  no  clear  idea  of  how  I was  going  to 
get  the  money  for  the  film  I wanted  to 
make  and  whether,  if  I did,  it  would  make 
any  difference.  It  felt  like  stepping  off  a 
cliff  I took  comfort  not  only  from  what 
Havel  wrote  but  what  he  had  lived.  Being 
a human  rights  activist  in  the  1970s  in 
Prague  was  very  dangerous  and  there  was 
very  little  evidence  that  one’s  actions 
would  have  any  impact  whatsoever. 
Havel  spent  four  years  in  prison  for 
saying  what  he  believed.  In  1989  he 
became  president.  What  he  wrote  about 
is  hope.  As  a dedicated  agnostic,  he 
diligently  strives  in  his  writing  to  avoid 


the  use  of  the  word  “God”  or  any 
intimations  of  the  divine  and  yet,  in  my 
reading,  it  seems  that  he  is  fatally 
attracted  to  the  idea  of  something... some 
motive  force  that  exists  beyond  us.  He 
imbues  words  like  “responsibility,” 
“hope,”  and  “memory  of  being”  with  this 
mysterious  force.  Here  is  what  he  writes 
about  hope: 

“Hope  is  an  orientation  of  the  heart;  it 
transcends  the  world  that  is  immediately 
experienced  and  is  anchored  somewhere 
behind  its  horizons. ..it  is  not  the  same  as 
joy  that  things  are  going  well,  or 
willingness  to  invest  in  enterprises  that 
are  obviously  headed  for  early  success... 
The  more  unpropitious  the  situation  in 
which  we  demonstrate  hope,  the  deeper 


that  hope  is.  It  is  not  the  certainty  that 
something  will  turn  out  well,  but  the 
certainty  that  something  makes  sense, 
regardless  of  how  it  turns  out.  It  is  hope, 
above  all,  that  gives  us  strength  to  live  and 
continually  try  new  things  even  in 
conditions  that  seem  as  hopeless  as  ours 
do,  here  and  now.” 

In  seeking  the  gaps,  hope  is  something 
I must  nourish.  It  has  not  banished  doubt 
or  despair  in  my  life. 

In  mid-November  I had  a disturbing 
dream  which  lingered  with  me  for  a week. 
In  the  dream  I am  soaring  over  a rugged 
and  beautiful  landscape.  Flying,  I could 
see  forever.  Then,  suddenly  I am 
earthbound... trapped  in  a rocky 
desert  canyon  with  steep  walls. 
Perhaps  there  are  passes  or 
gaps  near  the  top,  but  I cannot 
see  them. 

Thinking  about  this  dream, 
the  following  insight  came  to 
me.  It  strikes  me  as  being  in 
another  voice,  coming  from 
beyond  one’s  own  conscious 
intellectual  resources.  Here  it 
is: 

“You  live  in  the  spirit  and  yet 
sometimes  you  abandon  it  and 
it  abandons  you.  This  is  norm- 
al— a very  human  condition. 
To  fall  out  of  grace  is  also  to 
know  grace  because  in  your 
longing  for  its  return  you  help 
to  make  it  welcome  and  create 
the  soulful  receptacle  in  which 
the  love  may  dwell.  The  aerial 
view  of  the  harsh  and  beautiful  landscape 
is  a dream  metaphor  for  your  flight,  on 
spirit’s  wings,  over  the  great  vast  terrain  of 
life’s  grandeur.  The  downing  in  the 
isolated  canyon  is,  paradoxically,  also  a 
part  of  the  spirit’s  approach  and  struggle 
with  matter,  with  rock-hard  reality.  Dwell 
in  the  canyon  as  freely  as  you  dwell  on  the 
wing.  Know  and  accept  the  desert  heat, 
hard  stones,  and  steep  walls  just  as  you 
gratefully  accept  the  high  cool  vista  and 
the  God’s  eye  view  of  a limitless 
landscape.  Both  are  within  you  and  you 
must  find  the  means  to  express  and 
manifest  each.” 

This  is  what  I am  trying,  each  day, 
to  do.  □ 


From  “Facing  Racism,”  Episode  4 of  Making  Peace: 
Five  strangers  confront  their  own  expectations  and  talk 
frankly  and  openly  about  race.  Produced  and  written 
by  Tom  Weidlinger. 
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Making  Peace:  Public  TV  Airs  Series 
About  Alternatives  to  Violence 


An  Interview  With  Tom  Weidlinger 
Berkeley  Meeting 


Participants  in  “Facing  Racism":  Left  to  right,  John  Juan 
Domingo,  Cynthia  Horn,  Allan  Cooper,  Michael  Hagan,  and 
Linda  Jackson. 


Q:  What  sparked  the  idea  for  the  series 
Making  Peace? 

Weidlinger:  Conversations  with  a 
group  of  broadcast  journalists,  mostly 
network  news  people,  who  shared  with 
me  a year  away  from  producing  in  the 
William  Benton  Fellowship  for  Broad- 
cast Journalists  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  I was  the  only  independent 
filmmaker  in  the  group  and  I discovered 
that  many  of  my  Benton  colleagues  were 
disillusioned  with  what  they  had  been 
doing  for  a living,  because  of  the  gen- 
eral process  of  “dumbing  down”  and 
sensationalizing  television  news,  espe- 
cially in  the  local  markets.  We  talked  a 
lot  about  the  way  that  TV  de- 
contextualizes  violence,  showing  it  as  sin- 
gle isolated  events,  manifestations  of  indi- 
vidual pathology,  without  showing  or  see- 
ing the  societal  conditions  that  contribute 
to  violence  or  seeing  the  devastating  con- 
sequences of  violence.  Out  of  these  discus- 
sions arose  the  question:  How  can  TV  be 
used  as  an  antidote  to  the  evening  news? 
How  can  it  make  a positive  contribution, 
calling  attention  to  grassroots  efforts  at  vi- 
olence prevention?  Around  the  same  time, 
ITVS  (Independent  Television  Service) 
put  out  a request  for  proposals  for  series 
projects.  ITVS’s  emphasis  on  community 
involvement  and  “alternative  TV”  fit  well 
with  the  general  concept  and  I began  writ- 
ing a series  of  increasingly  more  detailed 
grant  proposals.  Making  Peace  was  one  of 
two  projects  funded  by  ITVS  from  an  ini- 
tial 403  applications. 

Q:  When  you  were  doing  the  initial  re- 
search for  the  series,  were  you  surprised 
by  the  number  of  individuals  and  groups 


out  there  working  for  change?  Was  this 
a world  you  were  involved  with  before? 
Weidlinger:  Yes,  I was  surprised  at  all 
the  folks  who  are  working  for  peace  and 
for  change  out  there.  Although  I had 
known  peace  activists,  chiefly  through 
the  Quakers,  I had  never  before  been  in- 
volved in  this  world.  It  is  truly  amazing 
to  discover  how  many  dedicated  people 
there  are  working  on  the  grassroots  level 
that  we  never  hear  about  and  which 
mainstream  media  ignores  in  its  rush  to 
sensationalize  violence  in  our  society. 

Q:  Regarding  the  “Facing  Racism” 
program,  how  did  you  find  out  about 
Lee  Mun  Wah  and  his  workshops? 
Weidlinger:  I was  walking  through  the 
UC  Berkeley  campus  one  day  and  was 
attracted  by  a brightly  colored  leaflet, 
tacked  on  a bulletin  board,  advertising  a 
showing  of  his  film.  Color  of  Fear.  I 
went  to  see  the  film  and  called  him  up 
the  next  day  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
to  make  a program  for  Making  Peace. 


He  declined  but  suggested  we  make  a 
film  about  one  of  his  workshops.  I 
agreed  and  made  the  film  myself. 

Q:  How  did  you  choose  the  five  people 
who  were  the  video  diarists/participants 
in  the  workshop? 

Weidlinger:  We  actually  interviewed 
dozens  of  people — we  were  looking  for 
people  from  diverse  ethnic  back- 
grounds who  were  willing  to  talk 
openly  about  their  feelings  and  be 
video  diarists.  We  gave  them  cameras 
and  asked  them  to  address  the  question 
of  how  racism  has  affected  their  lives. 
Based  on  the  results  of  those  videos,  we 
made  our  final  selections. 

Q:  How  do  you  think  viewers  will  react  to 
“Facing  Racism,  ” which  is  very  per- 
sonal, and  occasionally  unsettling,  be- 
cause of  the  powerful  emotions  ex- 
pressed? 

Weidlinger:  Many  viewers  have  already 
reacted  to  Facing  Racism  at  preview 
screenings  with  tears,  anger,  embarrass- 
ment, gratitude,  and  long,  thoughtful  con- 
versations that  have  lasted  far  into  the 
night.  An  individual’s  ethnicity  and  their 
own  experience  with  race  and  racism  play 
an  important  role  in  how  they  re- 
act— which  of  the  diarists  they  identify 
with  and/or  strongly  reject. 

Q:  What  would  you  hope  viewers  will 
take  away  from  the  series? 

Weidlinger:  Hope.  And  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  don’t  have  to  rely  on 
government  and  politicians  to  change 
the  conditions  in  which  we  live  as 
communities  and  as  a society.  □ 


Using  Making  Peace 
As  a Resource 

Making  Peace  was  broadcast  over  public 
television  from  January  12th  through 
March  15,  1997.  The  four  programs  are: 
Soul  Survivors  deals  with  survivors  of  vi- 
olence such  as  Clementine  Barfield  who 
turned  grief  over  her  son’s  murder  into  a 
national  support  group. 


Healing  the  Family  focuses  on  creative 
responses  to  violence  against  women  and 
children. 

Rebuilding  the  Community  contains 
two  profiles  of  activists  trying  to  address 
violence  in  a neighborhood  context. 
Facing  Racism  follows  five  participants 
through  an  “Unlearning  Racism”  seminar. 
Copies  of  these  videos  and  guides  for 


community  organizing  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting: 

Group  sales:  Films  for  the  Humanities 
P.O.  Box  2053 
Princeton,  NJ  08543-2053 
Transit  Media 
1-800-343-5540 

Be  sure  to  check  local  listings  and  to  urge 
your  public  TV  to  show  this  series! 
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Boulder  Friends 
Support  Projects  in  India 

Elizabeth  (Betsy)  Moen  Mathiot  of 
the  Boulder  Meeting  worked  closely  with 
grassroots  development  projects  in  India. 
After  her  death  in  1993,  the  Meeting  es- 
tablished the  Elizabeth  Moen  Mathiot 
Memorial  Fund  to  support  continuation  of 
much-needed  development  work  there. 

The  fund  has  focused  on  projects  and 
issues  that  were  important  to  Betsy,  partic- 
ularly improving  the  conditions  of  women 
and  girls  in  poor  families  in  south  India. 
Betsy  was  especially  distressed  by  the  low 
status  of  women  and  the  devaluation  of  fe- 
male children,  which  has  meant  that  they 
often  have  less  food  than  their  brothers 
and  little  access  to  education.  Betsy’s  last 
research  project  was  on  female  infanti- 
cide, which  is  not  uncommon  as  a means 
of  controlling  family  size  in  some  ru- 
ral areas. 

Here  is  a description  of  projects  re- 
ceiving support  from  Boulder  Meeting: 

The  People’s  Service  Society  is  a 
grassroots  development  organization  run 
by  T.  Gopal,  whose  family  became  close 
friends  of  Betsy  and  Tom  Moen.  Boul- 
der’s contribution  last  year  was  used  to  aid 
poor  women  in  rural  areas  of  Tamil  Nadu 
state,  a cause  close  to  Betsy’s  heart.  Pro- 
jects begin  by  developing  women’s  orga- 
nizations in  rural  villages  and  providing 
“nonformal  education”  classes,  including 
basic  literacy  training.  Family  planning 
and  supportive  attitudes  toward  female 
children  are  encouraged,  with  a goal  of 
preventing  female  infanticide.  Improved 
methods  of  doing  household  work  are  also 
introduced.  This  year’s  major  project  in- 
volved building  small  clay  cooking  stoves 
(chullahs)  in  the  homes  of  several  hundred 
low-caste  women  to  minimize  fuel  use  and 
eliminate  smoke  inside  the  house. 

T.  Gopal  has  emerged  as  a leader  in 
his  own  village  of  T.  Kallupatti,  strongly 
committed  to  working  to  prevent  violence. 
Last  spring,  hostility  between  two  lower 
castes  erupted  into  violent  confrontation 
and  rock-throwing,  with  several  deaths 
and  rioting  over  a targe  region.  Trans- 
portation and  public  facilities  were  closed 
down.  Gopal  organized  peace  committee 
talks  which  calmed  the  violence  in  T. 


Kallupatti  and  led  to  ongoing  meetings 
of  religious  leaders  and  social  and  politi- 
cal workers  to  prevent  such  hostilities  in 
the  future. 

The  Valliammal  Institution  in 

Madurai  was  inspired  and  cofounded  by 
Betsy  to  promote  the  teaching  of  social 
justice  and  nonviolence.  The  Director, 
Dr.  B.  Ananthavalli,  and  the  President, 
Dr.  S.  Jeyapragasam,  worked  closely 
with  Betsy  and  are  committed  to  contin- 
uing the  spirit  of  her  work.  This  year,  on 
Betsy’s  birthday,  the  Institution  orga- 
nized a special  training  program  on  non- 
violence for  young  people.  They  also 
translated  into  Tamil  and  published 
Gene  Sharp’s  The  Politics  of  Nonviolent 
Action.  Dr.  Ananthavalli  has  continued 
the  study  of  female  infanticide  that 
Betsy  began,  and  plans  to  publish  the  re- 
sults in  1997. 

Boulder  also  supports  the  “Betsy 
Sarvodaya  Vidyalaya”  School  for 
mentally  retarded  children.  Dr.  Anan- 
thavalli was  delighted  to  report  that 
three  of  last  year’s  students  have  been 
able  to  qualify  for  admission  to 
“normal”  school,  so  several  new  stu- 
dents have  been  admitted  to  the  Betsy 
school.  At  present,  there  are  ten  stu- 
dents, three  teachers,  and  a baby-sitter. 

Baby  Welcome  Home  is  a project 
of  Dora  Scarlett,  who  many  years  ago 
founded  the  Seva  Nilayam  clinic  and 
whose  work  Betsy  greatly  admired.  A 
small  house  in  Aundipatti  has  been  do- 
nated rent-free  for  a year,  and  childless 
women  who  are  past  the  childbearing 
age  will  be  trained  as  foster  mothers. 
Poor  women  in  difficult  situations  often 
openly  admit  that  they  intend  to  destroy 
their  newborn  infant  if  it  is  a girl.  Seva 
Nilayam  workers  try  to  persuade  the 
woman  to  spare  the  infant  and  accept 
their  offer  of  a home  and  foster  mother. 
Their  first  attempt  to  do  this  produced  a 
surprising  and  welcome  result.  The  par- 
ents were  so  impressed  with  the  offer  to 
care  for  and  educate  the  child  that,  when 
the  little  girl  was  born,  they  chose  to 
keep  her  themselves. 

Donations  to  this  fund  are  tax- 
deductible  and  should  be  made  out  to 
the  Boulder  Friends  Meeting,  earmarked 


for  the  “Moen  Mathiot  Fund.”  Send  them 
to  Don  Dick,  Treasurer,  Boulder  Friends 
Meeting,  P.O.  Box  4363,  Boulder,  CO 
80306.  □ 


Israeli  Peace  Activist 
Visits  West 

On  February  1 , Gideon  Spiro,  a leader 
for  peace  and  disarmament  in  the  Middle 
East,  began  a four-week  speaking  tour, 
despite  a call  from  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America  (ZOA)  to  cancel  it.  He 
spoke  in  Tucson,  Phoenix,  Santa  Cruz, 
Seattle,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.C., 
Ann  Arbor,  Atlanta  and  Boston.  Spiro’s 
speaking  tour  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Campaign  to  Free  Mordechai  Va- 
nunu  and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (AFSC). 

While  in  the  U.S.,  Gideon  Spiro  met 
with  U.S.  policy  makers  and  citizens’ 
groups  to  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  in  the  Middle  East.  In  response  to  a 
claim  by  the  news  editor  of  ZOA,  Morton 
Klein,  that  he  “has  a long  record  of  ex- 
tremist statements  and  actions,”  Spiro 
said  that  the  ZOA  apparently  cannot  for- 
give him  for  turning  from  a decorated  Is- 
raeli paratrooper  to  an  Israeli  peace  ac- 
tivist. “We  must  turn  our  backs  on  war 
and  look  towards  a promising  future  with 
two  peoples,  Israelis  and  Palestinians,” 
he  said. 

Gideon  Spiro  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  campaign  to  free  Mordechai 
Vanunu,  once  an  Israeli  nuclear  weapons 
technician,  now  held  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  revealing  Israel’s  secret  nuclear 
weapons  program  to  a British  newspaper. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Is- 
raeli Committee  for  Mordechai  Vanunu, 
Spiro  has  been  active  in  many  peace  orga- 
nizations in  Israel.  He  has  lived  in 
Jerusalem  since  childhood  and  has 
worked  as  a journalist  in  Israel  and 
abroad,  serving  as  an  Israeli  correspon- 
dent to  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations.  □ 
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[This  article  is  the  first  in  a series  by 
the  Clerks  of  the  PYM  Quaker  Internet 
Committee,  a subcommittee  of  the  PYM 
Secretariat,  to  be  published  on  a regular 
basis  in  Friends  Bulletin.  The  series  will 
offer  education  on  the  use  of  on-line  com- 
munication. Topics  will  deal  with  how  to 
get  on-line  through  various  firms  which 
provide  internet  service.  The  Committee 
hopes  that  the  series  can  become  a means 
through  which  Meetings  can  enter  into  a 
wider  fellowship  with  other  Meetings  and 
through  which  Quakers  can  nurture  their 
corporate  life.  We  will  discuss  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  new  medium  but  will 
stress  the  opportunities.  Later,  we  hope  to 
deal  with  search  tools  and  provide  some 
organizational  tips  to  avoid  being  over- 
whelmed and  overworked.] 

Though  the  computer  offers  a change 
in  the  way  Quakers  have  traditionally  in- 
teracted, like  earlier  technological  ad- 
vances, it  does  not  replace  face-to-face  re- 
lationships, Meetings,  or  reading.  Rather 
than  diminish,  it  can  enhance  Quaker  life 
as  it  offers  an  additional  way  for  interac- 
tion and  the  exchange  of  ideas.  It  is  a new 
technique,  no  more;  it  does  not  replace  any 
of  the  tried  and  customary  ways  of  Quaker 
interaction. 

Some  comments  which  we  have  heard 
make  us  believe  that  we  must  begin  with  a 
reassurance  to  those  Friends  who  believe 
that  the  technology  and  skills  involved  in 
using  computers  are  beyond  them.  We  will 
try  to  conduct  this  Cyber  Corner  in  such  a 
way  that  these  Friends,  we  hope,  will  soon 
lose  this  fear.  Moreover,  Friends  should  be 
aware  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  help 
available.  Increasingly,  ease  of  use  is  a 
major  priority  in  the  design  of  hardware 
(the  mechanics  of  the  computer  itself)  and 
software  (the  programs  chosen  to  operate 
the  hardware).  We  do  not  expect  that  most 
Friends  will  want  to  know  why  computers 
work  the  way  they  do;  only  a minority  of 
people  want  to  understand  the  architecture, 
just  as  only  a minority  of  people  who  live 
in  houses  want  to  design,  plumb  or  wire 
them. 

Support  can  also  come  from  other 
Friends.  A Friend  who  does  not  yet  have  a 


computer  might  usefully  talk 
with  other  Friends  in  Meet- 
ing and  choose  a computer 
which  can  accommodate  a 
program  which  is  used  by  at 
least  one  local  Friend.  A 
Friend  who  has  a computer 
might  find  out  what  other 
computers  and  programs  are 
used  in  Meeting,  as  Friends 
already  using  computers  can 
be  a help  to  those  about  to 
start.  It  might  be  a good  idea  to  talk  to  the 
Friend  who  maintains  the  Meeting  Direc- 
tory; perhaps  there  is  already  a list  of  e- 
mail  addresses  of  local  Friends  who 
might  be  available  for  help  and  support. 

Terminology 

Because  computer  users  have  their 
own  vocabulary,  it  is  helpful  to  de- 
mythologize  this  “computer  speak” 
while  describing  various  on-line  tech- 
niques (i.e.  using  a computer  with  a mo- 
dem). Computers  can  be  divided  into  two 
groups:  those  which  are  purely  word  pro- 
cessors (i.e.  glorified  typewriters)  and 
those  with  a modem  which  makes  trans- 
mission of  electronic  communication 
possible.  Being  on-line  means  using  a 
computer  with  a modem  and  specialized 
electronic  mail  (or  “e-mail”)  programs. 
These  programs  have  a “compose  mail” 
function  which  makes  it  possible  to  com- 
pose and  send  e-mail  through  a telephone 
hookup.  These  programs  also  allow  a 
user  to  receive  and  read  incoming  mail. 
Messages  can  be  sent  when  the  sender  is 
on-line,  but  the  recipient  is  not.  The  re- 
cipient finds  the  messages  when  she  goes 
on  line  and  checks  her  “mail.”  It  is  possi- 
ble to  send  a message  to  only  one  person 
or  to  a group  of  people. 

Some  other  terms:  A newsgroup  is 
basically  a correspondence  club.  A chat 
takes  place  in  “real-time,”  i.e.  live  when 
two  or  more  people  communicate  while 
they  are  on-line.  A bulletin  board  is  like 
a continuously  open  on-line  mail  box  to 
which  messages  can  be  sent  (posted)  by 
anyone  who  happens  to  be  on-line  and 


able  to  access  the  bulletin  board.  When  a 
bulletin  board  serves  a special,  restricted 
group  of  people,  it  is  called  a list.  On-line 
users  use  a specially  chosen  e-mail  name. 
E-mail  names  are  collected  in  an  address 
book,  which  is  a part  of  all  on-line  pro- 
grams. 

A message  sent  from  one  person  to  an- 
other is  theoretically  only  accessible  by 
that  person,  but  anything  which  is  sent 
(posted)  to  a list  can  be  read  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  list  (though  not  by  people  who 
are  not  members  of  the  list). 

The  number  of  lists  in  cyberspace  is  le- 
gion. Some  are  social;  others  function  as 
support  and  information  groups.  Becom- 
ing a member  of  a list  is  usually  as  simple 
as  sending  an  e-mail  to  a named  adminis- 
trator. There  are  a number  of  Quaker  lists; 
we  will  introduce  some  of  them  in  our  next 
article. 

We  welcome  your  comments  and  ques- 
tions. □ 

Greet  Kershaw  (Auke@aol.com)  and  Mary 
Anne  Patterson  (FriendOL@aol.com)  are 
members  of  Claremont  Monthly  Meeting.  They 
are  co-clerks  of  the  PYM  Quaker  Internet 
Committee,  a subcommittee  of  the  PYM  Secre- 
tariat 


FCL  is  now  officially  on-line  at  the  follow- 
ing addresses: 

• fclinfo@cwo.com:  for  general  in- 
formation; 

• fclleg@cwo.com:  for  legislative  in- 
formation; 

• fcled@cwo.com:  for  educational  in- 
formation. 

Welcome  to  the  future! 
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By  Wes  Burch,  Forest  Grove,  Montana 

Mel  Hoge  is  cutting  hay  across  the 
creek.  He  is  a good  and  generous  man.  I 
couldn’t  ask  for  a better  neighbor.  I can 
hear  the  roar  of  the  swather  as  he  goes 
round  the  field  of  alfalfa  that  my  brother 
Greg  planted  in  1988,  two  years  before 
Mom  sold  the  place  to  Mel.  It  seems  our 
family  history  is  one  of  poor  timing.  The 
property  values  were  at  a low  in  1990,  and 
have  done  nothing  but  go  up  since. 

I listen  to  the  swather  and  my  heart 
aches  for  my  Dad.  It’s  not  fair.  He  was 
only  sixty-one  when  he  died.  I know  there 
is  an  ache  in  Greg’s  heart  also.  We  lost  our 
father  and  then  we  lost  the  farm.  Neither 
Greg  nor  I wanted  to  sell,  but  Mom  didn’t 
think  we  could  continue  to  make  payments 
on  it.  It  was  a good  price  in  1990. 

Living  at  home  is  painful  in  a way  I 
had  not  expected.  I have  the  house  and 
one  acre.  “God,  Wes,  why  isn’t  that 
enough?”  I say  to  myself.  I ache  to  own 
the  rest  of  it.  And  so  does  Greg.  But  the 
old  place  would  probably  sell  for  half  a 
million  now. 

We  grew  up  here.  We  don’t  have  that 
kind  of  money. 

I keep  telling  myself.  “Let  go.  Put  this 
loss  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Haven’t  you  been  blessed  already  with 
your  old  home  and  a wife  who  loves  it?’ 
The  answer  is,  “Yes.” 

I find  it  very  easy  to  ask  for  things  from 
God  out  of  desperation.  But  desperation 
listened  to  and  acted  upon  has  always  led 
to  poor  decisions  for  me.  I’d  rather  wait  to 
pray  for  help  on  a day  when  I’m  filled  with 
generosity  and  love  and  a desire  for  the 
best  for  all  concerned. 

We  took  that  approach  when  we  asked 
Mel  if  he  would  sell  the  house  to  us.  What 
is  the  best  for  Mel  and  Judith  Hoge?  What 
is  best  for  the  community  of  Forest  Grove? 
What  is  the  best  for  the  Burch  family? 

While  we  were  waiting  for  Mel  to  give 
us  a price,  we  attempted  to  hold  to  this 
ideal  in  our  thinking.  Did  I ever  fall  off  the 
wagon!  I went  through  the  old  records,  re- 
searched the  subdivision  law,  and  thought 
constantly:  How  can  I afford  it? 

In  the  end,  all  my  research  was  of  no 
use.  The  plot  was  already  subdivided  and 


Sandy’s  parents  lent  us  the  money  we 
needed.  How  little  we  trust  in  the  Holy 
Spirit! 

Notice,  if  you  will,  what  has  come 
about.  I live  in  my  old  home.  Our  family 
has  grown  closer  by  coming  out  here  for 
picnics.  Since  we  live  right  here  in  the 
community,  we’ve  been  able  to  help  with 
events  at  the  school.  We’ve  gotten  to 
meet  many  good  people  this  way.  And 
Mel  and  Judith  got  this  old  house  off  the 
tax  rolls.  Sandy  has  more  time  to  draw.  I 
write  about  my  dad  and  visit  my  mother 
as  much  as  I can.  I tell  her  I love  her  and 
give  her  a hug  every  time  I see  her.  This 
has  been  good  for  all  concerned. 

We  try,  Sandy  and  I,  to  live  on  a spiri- 
tual basis,  to  act  from  inspiration.  We  at- 
tend Quaker  meeting  whenever  we  can  to 
foster  this  method. 


Although  I have  what  so  many 
people  from  the  big  city  desire 
(rural  peacefulness  and  safety), 
my  experience  is  no  different  from 
what  it  was  when  I lived  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  I still  pursue 
the  mad  notion  that  something 
outside  of  me  is  the  solution  to  my 
inner  turmoil. 

So,  I live  and  work  at  home  in  a very 
beautiful  location.  I have  attained  the  life- 
style I desired.  Note  the  word  “desired.” 

Do  you  know  what  I still  struggle 
with?  Desire.  Desire  for  the  whole  ranch 
that  my  parents  owned.  It  makes  me 
crazy.  It  is  what  intrudes  into  my  peace  of 
mind.  Desire  is  one  of  the  Five  Hin- 
drances of  traditional  Buddhist  thought. 
Christ  said,  “Do  not  covet.”  Fortunately, 
desire  appears  to  be  a universal  human 
condition,  so  I’m  not  alone  in  it. 

Please  observe,  dear  friends,  that  al- 
though I have  what  so  many  people  from 
the  big  city  desire  (rural  peacefulness  and 
safety),  my  experience  is  no  different 
from  what  it  was  when  I lived  in  Portland, 
Oregon. 

I still  pursue  the  mad  notion  that 
something  outside  of  me  is  the  solution  to 
my  inner  turmoil.  I’m  trying  to  teach  my- 
self that  when  I act  out  of  desperation  and 


impatience.  I’m  not  listening  to  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

I would  like  to  wake  up  every  morning 
and  choose  patience,  humor,  and 
faith — and  think  of  just  one  way  that  I 
could  do  something  for  someone 
else — because  that  is  the  best  way  I have 
found  to  still  the  inner  clamor  about  what  I 
think  I need. 

Real  estate  is  very  expensive  in  our 
state.  Family  farmers  struggle  to  keep 
ahead  of  their  rising  property  taxes.  This  is 
the  direct  result  of  desire.  We  see  people 
from  big  cities  drive  up  our  valley  and  their 
eyes  are  big  with  desire.  “It’s  so  beautiful 
here,”  they  say.  The  real  estate  ads  offer, 
_ “Let  me  sell  you  a piece  of  paradise.” 

Our  visitors  have  an  internal  experi- 
ence of  peace  and  beauty  as  they  drive 
down  the  highway.  I believe  what  we  all 
seek  is  peace.  A slower  pace.  And  ulti- 
mately, a continuous  experience  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Sadly,  our  visitors  lose  the 
experience  of  peace  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  grasp  for  and  think  about  buying  what 
they  see.  And  of  course,  what  we  have 
here  begins  to  degrade  as  soon  as  more 
“ people  arrive. 

This  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
what  we  wait  upon  in  Quaker  meeting.  No- 
tice this  is  not  something  that  we  can  buy  or 
grasp  for.  Indeed,  grasping  for  it  makes  it 
vanish.  The  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
comes  when  one  lets  go  of  one’s  own 
agenda.  I wish  sometimes  that  I could  pull 
back  on  the  reins  of  this  galloping  stallion 
of  the  mind. 

Just  outside  my  window  a wren  is 
singing  sweetly.  Instead  of  taking  that  into 
my  heart  and  inner  experience,  I allow  my 
mind  to  run  away  with  the  cart.  Dear  fellow 
humans.  I’m  going  to  get  up  and  go  outside 
and  let  the  wind  blow  into  my  face.  I’m  go- 
ing to  listen  to  it  blow  through  the  pine 
trees.  In  the  Bible,  “wind”  is  an  alternative 
translation  for  the  Spirit.  And  the  wind 
blows  in  the  big  cities,  too. 

Wish  me  luck  with  my  mind,  friends. 
And  good  luck  with  yours.  May  it  lead  you 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  □ 
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A Friend  Among  tKe  Amishii 


jliilijili 

By  Anya  Morgan, 
Santa  Monica 

For  a two  week  period  dur- 
ing July  I lived  with  an  Amish  family  on 
their  organic  produce  farm  outside  of 
Aylmer,  Ontario,  Canada.  There  is  no  way 
I can  ever  describe  in  words  the  profound 
impact  the  Amish  people  had  on  me.  Not  a 
day  goes  by  that  I don’t  think  of  them.  If  I 
want  to  transform  a task  or  a situation,  I 
call  up  their  presence  in  my  mind  and  it 
fills  me  with  peace.  We  have  corresponded 
by  letter  since  I’ve  been  back  and  I know 
that  I can  visit  them  any  time  I want,  no 
strings  attached.  Of  course  they  are  not 
perfect,  which  they  themselves  proclaim 
louder  than  anybody  else.  But  I would  be 
Amish  in  a heartbeat  if  it  weren’t  for  their 
extremely  patriarchal  society.  For  them  it 
seems  so  natural  that  no  one  even  thinks  to 
question  it,  but  I could  not  live  that  way. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  excerpts 
from  the  journal  I wrote  in  daily  while  I 
lived  with  the  Amish: 

7\8  Today  I milked  a cow,  hoed  a row 
(well,  half),  bunched  beets,  and  picked 
tomatoes.  I walked  through  fields  barefoot 
with  skirts  billowing  around  my  ankles  and 
a bonnet  on  my  head.  I climbed  on  boxes  in 
the  work  shed  and  watched  little  Amish 
children  in  shift  dresses  and  bonnets  and 
trousers  and  hats  squeal  and  scamper 
around  the  farm.  I knelt  on  the  floor  in  front 
of  my  chair  in  prayer  with  “Ma”  and  “Pa” 
and  three  rosy-cheeked  teens  in  white  head 
coverings.  I sit  and  write  this  now  at  the 
table  with  the  family.  They  are  writing  or 
typing  letters,  journals,  etc.,  by  lantern- 
light.... 

7\9  I love  how  they  sing — no  one  seems 
self-conscious  and  it’s  not  like  they  have 
perfect  voices  either!  They  make  mistakes, 
and  each  day  they  sing  the  same  songs  (in 
order)  from  the  hymnal  ‘til  they  get  the 
tune  okay  and  then  they  move  on  to  the 
next  one.  They  are  completely  humble.  If  I 
praise  them,  they  aren’t  embarrassed  or 
self-deprecating  or  falsely  modest.  They 
just  say  “used  to  it”  in  a singsong  voice, 
meaning  of  course  they  do  it  well 
(whatever  ‘it’  may  be) — they  do  it  every 
day  and  anyway  it’s  no  big  deal  how  well 
you  do  it.  I love  them.... 


7\10  Morning  in  the  pepper  rows, 
seven  of  us  (teenagers  and  I).  Played 
“ghost”  (a  game  young  people  play  while 
they  work)  and  had  a blast.  I also  climbed 
up  the  crooked,  rickety  wooden  ladder  to 
the  hayloft  and  watched  them  store  the 
hay.  Ezra  attached  the  rust  color  metal 
spike  fork  things  to  a pile  of  hay  on  the 
wagon.  Then  Ruth  drove  the  horses  away 
from  the  barn  which  turned  the  pulley  to 
which  they  were  hitched.  The  load  of  hay 
rose  into  the  air  all  stuck  together  and 
when  it  reached  the  top  Sarah  yanked  on 
a thick  blue  rope  attached  to  the  load 
which  sent  it  flying  to  the  left  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  barn  from  us.  Then  ei- 
ther she  or  her  father  yanked  on  the  thin- 
ner white  rope  that  released  the  hooks, 
and  the  straw  all  fell  onto  the  loft. 
Matthew  dug  into  the  pile  with  his  pitch- 
fork  and  spread  it  around  in  the  loft.  Then 
Ruth  heaved  hard  on  the  blue  rope  again 
to  bring  the  forks  back  towards  us  and 
lower  them  to  start  all  over  again — two 
full  wagon  loads  of  hay  to  store. ...The 
joke  was  on  Sarah  and  me  when  sneaky 
Ruth  held  the  white  rope  without  our 
knowing  it  and  controlled  the  swinging 
fork  hooks  so  that  they  appeared  to  be 
obeying  Ezra’s  verbal  commands. 
Matthew  almost  split  a gut  laughing  till 
Sarah  and  I finally  figured  it  out  when  we 
peered  over  the  edge  of  the  loft  and  saw 
Ruth’s  shadow  running  away  from  the 
barn.  They  love  to  joke  and  tease  and 
called  their  little  trick  “black  magic  in  an 
Amish  barn.” 

7\15  I hate  insects.  Flies,  mosquitoes, 
bees.  I am  covered  with  mosquito  bites 
and  I got  stung  by  a bee.  And  every 
Amish  person  in  Ontario,  including  the 
children,  knows  it.  There  are  no  secrets 
here.  Got  bitten  by  Rascal  the  Raccoon 
tonight  at  the  hoeing.  Saw  deer  feeding. 
Had  fun  visiting  in  furniture  store 
(actually  a shed)  We  sat  on  handmade 
hickory  rocking  chairs  and  glider  benches 
with  the  unmarried  girls. ..laughing,  teas- 
ing, talking  about  which  marriage  will  be 
published  when?  (Ruth  actually  tried  to 
climb  up  the  wall  and  cracked  the  plas- 
ter...) I feel  bad  that  so  many  people  want 
me  to  visit  them  and  I don’t  want  to.  I’m 
on  overload.  I’m  not  used  to  this  constant 


level  of  intensity  of  interac- 
tion. Never  let  it  be  said  that 
the  Amish  are  lazy.  They  live 
life  so  fully  here.  Tomorrow  I’ll  walk  to  Ja- 
cob Peters  and  take  some  kids  with  me. 
(There’s  nothing  more  peaceful  and  beauti- 
ful than  trooping  down  a country  road  with 
little  Amish  children,  waving  at  passing 
buggies,  families  working  in  the  fields...) 
I’ll  have  to  visit  with  everyone  else  during 
the  farm  tour  on  Friday,  or  at  Church  and 
Singing  on  Sunday. 

7\17  Ben,  Rebecca,  and  baby  Emily  are 
standing  in  the  tomato  field  to  my  left  be- 
hind the  house  and  looking  out  over  the 
land.  Ruby  the  dog  and  the  mama  cat  are 
strolling  around  at  their  feet.  Ben  just 
leaned  over  and  kissed  his  daughter  Emily 
on  the  head.  They  turned  and  looked  my 
way  and  I waved.  I wonder  what  they’re  do- 
ing— just  enjoying  the  evening  together, 
surveying  the  land — the  long  green  rows 
that  the  families  sweat  and  work  and  laugh 
and  sing  and  play  in.  Emily  gurgles  loudly 
and  the  wind  carries  her  baby  song  to  me.  A 
goose  laughs  loudly.  The  trees  sing  in  the 
wind  and  the  sparrows  cheep  along.  The 
porch  swing  creaks. 

All  my  senses  are  awake  here  and  I can 
truly  be  in  each  moment.  There  is  always 
something  to  smell,  touch,  taste,  see,  and 
hear.  I sense  that  my  soul  is  absorbing  the 
lessons  I need  to  learn;  rather  that  the  very 
earth  and  these  people  who  live  so  closely 
with  it  are  singing  my  soul  awake  with  the 
song  of  their  lives.  I don’t  just  hear  birds;  I 
hear  different  birds.  I don’t  just  see  green 
rows  in  a field  or  garden;  I can  distinguish 
one  kind  of  plant  from  another.  Green 
leaves  no  longer  look  alike  but  each  kind 
has  become  distinctive  to  me.  I don’t  see 
clothing  and  hair  styles  and  makeup  when  I 
look  at  a person,  but  real  faces  and  express 
sions  naked  of  all  adornment  save  that 
which  comes  from  within. 

The  setting  sun  shines  brightly  through 
the  waving  poplars  and  lights  up  these 
pages  for  a moment  or  two  at  a time  before 
the  clouds  conceal  it  again.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  glory  and  grace  of  God  in  my  life: 
now  and  again  the  clouds  drift  away  and  al- 
low me  fleeting  glimpses,  enough  to  sustain 
me  through  stormy  and  overcast  weather 
that  at  times  can  seem  to  never  end.  Heaven 
will  be  when  I can  look  full  into  the  center 
and  source  of  that  radiance  and  not  be 
blinded  by  the  Light.  □ 
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Order  and  Authority 
In  the  Friends  Community 


[Revised  from  remarks  delivered  at 
Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  May, 
1996,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  response  to 
the  question:  “How  do  we  as  Friends  dis- 
cern authority  in  our  community?”  Re- 
cently retired  from  an  academic  career, 
Annis  Bleeke  is  now  becoming  more  fully 
engaged  among  Friends.  Among  other 
duties,  she  is  treasurer  of  Friends  Bul- 
letin.] 

Parker  Palmer  provides  us  with  a de- 
lightful way  to  begin  to  consider  commu- 
nity when  he  writes: 

In  a true  community  we  will  not 
choose  our  companions,  for  our 
choices  are  so  often  limited  by  self- 
serving  motives.  Instead,  our  com- 
panions will  be  given  to  us  by  grace. 
Often  they  will  be  persons  who  will 
upset  our  settled  view  of  self  and  the 
world.  In  fact,  we  might  define  true 
community  as  the  place 
where  the  person  you 
least  want  to  live  with 
always  lives!  * 

In  March  a Canadian 
Friend,  Betty  Bolster,  came 
to  Portland  to  lead  our 
meeting  retreat  on  spiritual 
nurture.  At  the  close  of  the 
weekend  she  met  with  a small  group  to  en- 
gage in  a Bible  study  focused  on  the  topic 
“Gospel  Order.”  In  preparation  for  this 
there  were  some  readings  from  George 
Fox  and  others.  To  supplement  those  we 
tried  an  experiment:  we  looked  up  Gospel 
Order  in  the  “old”  Faith  and  Practice 
from  London  Yearly  Meeting  hoping  to 
compare  it  to  the  explanation  in  the  “new” 
Faith  and  Practice  from  Britain  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  older  Faith  and  Practice 
had  no  index  reference  to  Gospel  Order. 
The  new  one  has  a whole  section  titled 
“An  Ordered  People.”  It  begins  with  this 
introduction: 

The  danger  for  any  spirit- 
inspired  religion  is  individualism 
carried  to  excess.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  this  was  seen 
amongst  those  called  Ranters. 
Friends,  too,  ran  this  risk.  What 
preserved  them  was  the  discov- 
ery of  ‘gospel-order’,  the  setting 


up  of  meetings  for  church  af- 
fairs where  individual  insight 
was  tested  against  the  insight  of 
the  gathered  group. 

Gospel  Order  is  one  definition  of  au- 
thority. What  is  it?  What  was  it  then? 
What  is  it  now? 

George  Fox  taught  that  Friends  consti- 
tute a covenant  community.  The  dictio- 
nary definition  of  covenant  is  that  of  a 
contract  or  agreement.  In  Scripture, 
covenant  has  always  referred  to  a rela- 
tionship of  abiding  trust  and  fidelity  with 
God.  For  early  Friends  that  covenant 
was  the  one  promised  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah: 

The  days  are  surely  coming, 
says  the  Lord,  when  I will  make 
a new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah. 

It  will  not  be  like  the  covenant 
that  I made  with  their  ancestors 


when  I took  them  by  the  hand  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt — a covenant  that  they 
broke,  though  I was  their  hus- 
band, says  the  Lord.  But  this  is 
the  covenant  that  I will  make 
with  the  house  of  Israel  after 
those  days,  says  the  Lord:  I will 
put  my  law  within  them,  and  I 
will  write  it  on  their  hearts;  and 
I will  be  their  God,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people.  (Jeremiah 
31:31-34)  ^ 

The  first  generation  of  Friends  recog- 
nized that  there  was  a tension,  which  still 
exists  today,  between  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  in  relationship  with  the  Divine 
and  the  common  good  of  the  community 
of  Friends  of  which  the  individual  is  but 
one.  In  our  350  years  of  existence  the 
balance  between  these  two  has  swung 
widely.  The  first  generation  set  up  a sys- 
tem of  meetings  on  the  local,  regional, 
and  national  level.  These  meetings,  for 


men  and  women,  were  to  make  provision 
for  those  suffering  and  to  set  boundaries  to 
individual  behavior.  They  were  to  see  to 
church  affairs  and  to  discipline  members 
of  the  community.  Gospel  Order  is  the 
term  used  by  George  Fox  and  others  to  de- 
scribe this  structure  and  discipline. 

Discipline  is  a hard  word  for  us  to  hear 
today.  It  conjures  up  images  of  rigid  rules, 
and  rigid  paddles  for  enforcing  them.  But 
this  does  the  term  a disservice.  Discipline 
shares  a Latin  root  with  disciple.  Disci- 
pline is  a process  of  discipling.  That  is, 
acting  toward  one  another  as  disciples, 
helping  one  another  become  disciples  of 
Christ  in  traditional  Christian  terms.  Mu- 
tual accountability  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
process. 

Fox’s  pastoral  letters  abound  with  calls 
to  mutual  accountability.  He  uses  the  17th 
Century  vocabulary  of  “admonish”  and 
“exhort”.  Succeeding  generations  of 
Friends  use  of  “gospel-order”  or  discipline 
is  a sad  history  and  a caution  for  us  today. 
Elders  and  overseers,  appointed  to  nurture 
and  care,  came  to  guard  the 
external  symbols  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  their  in- 
sistence on  particular  form 
and  belief.  They  built  a 
“hedge”  around  the  commu- 
nity of  Friends  to  keep  it 
safe  from  the  tainting  of  the 
outside  world.  Inside  that 
hedge,  many  wonderful  and  beautiful  peo- 
ple lived  and  thrived  and  a rich  life  of 
faithfulness  to  God  was  lived.  But  the 
hedge  grew  thicker  and  tighter  and  more 
and  more  Friends  were  put  outside  it  for 
varieties  of  reasons,  some  as  simple  as 
mode  of  dress,  others  as  complex  as  dis- 
agreements over  theology. 

This  was  not  the  intent  of  that  first  gener- 
ation of  Friends,  nor  is  it  what  we  need  to 
follow  in  order  to  talk  about  a gospel  order 
or  discipline  or  structure  in  our  Friends 
communities  today.  The  basic  scriptural 
teaching  of  mutual  accountability  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  Gospels  is  in  Matthew  18 
when  Jesus  is  talking  with  the  disciples 
who  have  asked,  “Who  is  the  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven?” 

If  another  member  of  the  church 
sins  against  you,  go  and  point  out  the 
fault  when  the  two  of  you  are  alone.  If 
the  member  listens  to  you,  you  have  re- 
gained that  one.  But  if  you  are  not  lis- 
(“Order  and  Authority”  continued  on  page  112) 
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tened  to,  take  one  or  two  others  along 
with  you,  so  that  every  word  may  be 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  two  or 
three  witnesses.  If  the  member  refuses 
to  listen  to  them,  tell  it  to  the  church; 
and  if  the  offender  refuses  to  listen  even 
to  the  church,  let  such  a one  be  to  you 
as  a Gentile  and  a tax  collector 
(Matthew  18:15ff). 

Now  read  George  Fox  in  1669  when  he 
speaks  of  mutual  accountability  when  set- 
tling differences,  disputes  and  misconduct: 

Now  concerning  Gospel  Or- 
der, though  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ  requires  his  people  to  ad- 
monish brother  or  sister  twice  be- 
fore they  tell  the  Church,  yet  that 
limits  none  ...  that  they  use  no 
longer  forbearance  before  they 
tell  the  Church;  but  that  they  shall 
not  less  than  twice  admonish  their 
brother  or  sister  before  they  tell 
the  Church.  It  is  desired  of  all, 
that  before  they  publicly  com- 
plain, they  wait  in  the  Power  of 
God  to  feel,  if  there  is  no  more  re- 
quired of  them  to  their  brother  or 
sister,  before  they  expose  him  or 
her  to  the  church.  Let  this  be 
weightily  considered. 

And  further,  when  the 
. Church  is  told  and  the  party  ad- 
monished by  the  Church  again 
and  again  and  he  or  they  remain 
still  unsensible  and  unreconciled, 
let  not  final  judgment  go  forth 
against  him  or  her,  till  everyone 
of  the  Meeting  has  cleared  his  or 
her  conscience. ..that  if  possible 
the  party  may  be  reached  and 
saved. 

All  [those  who]  behold  their 
brother  or  sister  in  transgression, 
go  not  in  a rough,  light  or  up- 
braiding spirit  to  reprove  or  ad- 
monish him  or  her,  but  in  the 
Power  of  the  Lord,  spirit  of  the 
Lamb,  in  the  Wisdom  and  love  of 
Truth,  which  suffers  thereby.  ... 

So,  may  the  soul  of  such  a brothet 
or  sister  be  seasonably  and  effec- 
tively reached.... 

And  be  it  known  to  all,  we 
cast  out  none  from  among  us.  For 
if  they  go  from  the  Light,  Spirit 
and  Power  in  which  our  Unity  is, 
they  cast  out  themselves.  It  has 


been  our  way  to  admonish  them, 
that  they  may  come  to  the  Spirit 
and  Light  of  God,  which  they  are 
gone  from,  and  so  come  into  the 
Unity  again. 

There  is  no  rush  to  judgment  here.  The 
instruction  is  to  patience,  perseverance 
and  clarity.  The  goal  is  salvation  and  the 
preservation  of  the  community.  The  ad- 
monishers  are  charged  to  continue  to  la- 
bor (“.  . . not  less  than  twice  . . .”);  to  ex- 
amine their  own  conscience  for  clearness 
(“.  . . if  there  is  no  more  required  of  them 
to  their  brother  or  sister  ...&...  till 
everyone  of  the  Meeting  has  cleared  his 
or  her  conscience  ....”);  and  the  goal  is  to 
reach  the  soul  of  the  “disorderly  walker” 
(“.  . . So,  may  the  soul  of  such  a brother 
or  sister  be  seasonably  and  effectively 
reached  . . .”) 

Similarly,  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Hebrews 
challenged  early  Christians: 

...  let  us  consider  how  to  provoke  one 
another  to  love  and  good  deeds,  not  ne- 
glecting to  meet  together,  as  is  the  habit 
of  some,  but  encouraging  one  another. 
(Hebrews  10:24-25) 

Where  does  that  leave  us,  today,  bear- 
ing down  on  the  21st  Century?  Two  re- 
cent publications  revive  the  concept  of 
Gospel  Order  and  attempt  to  bring  that 
concept  back  into  the  Society  of  Friends 
today. 

Sandra  Cronk  tells  us  “gospel  order  is, 
first  and  foremost,  life  lived  in  God’s 
transforming,  guiding,  and  sustaining 
power.”  ^ 

Lloyd  Lee  Wilson  tells  us: 

Gospel  order  is  the  order  estab- 
lished by  God  that  exists  in  ev- 
ery part  of  creation,  transcend- 
ing the  chaos  that  seems  so  often 
prevalent.  It  is  the  right  relation- 
ship of  every  part  of  creation, 
however  small,  to  every  other 
part  and  to  the  Creator.  Gospel 
order  is  the  harmony  and  order 
which  God  established  at  the 
moment  of  creation,  and  which 
enables  the  individual  aspects  of 
creation  to  achieve  that  quality 
of  being  which  God  intended 
from  the  start,  about  which  God 
could  say  that  “it  was  very 
good.”  ^ 

We  are  still  called  to  be  covenant  com- 


munities. In  secular  communities  we 
choose  to  be  there,  with  those  people.  In  a 
covenant  community  we  are  first  called 
into  a relationship  with  God  and  God  gives 
us  to  one  another  and  to  the  community. 
Our  relationship  with  others  is  divinely 
mediated.  Our  relationship  with  God 
changes  us,  changes  the  way  we  live,  gives 
a new  order  to  our  lives,  and  we  cannot 
live  that  new  life  alone. 

These  are  ideas  I am  only  beginning  to 
explore.  My  interest  is  in  the  interaction 
we  have  with  each  other.  We  did  not 
choose  each  other;  we  chose  God,  and  a 
particular  way  to  relate  to  the  Divine, 
through  the  gathered  silence  of  the  meeting 
for  worship.  We  are  given  to  each  other; 
we  are  disciples  together.  I,  for  one,  have 
more  questions  than  answers.  Among 
them  are: 

What  are  guidelines  by  which  we  engage 
in  this  discipling  with  each  other? 

Is  there  a place  for  exhortation  and  ad- 
monishment? 

If  so,  when,  how,  and  about  which  issues 
in  our  lives?  □ 
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In  October,  1995,  Berkeley  Monthly 
Meeting  received  a letter  from  an  inmate 
at  Alameda’s  North  County  Jail,  re- 
questing a visit  for  religious  purposes. 
As  his  letter  left  important  information 
unstated — information  that  would  be 
needed  to  locate  him  within  the  jail  sys- 
tem— I volunteered  to  make  a few  phone 
calls  to  help  find  this  person.  A few  mo- 
ments later,  my  Meeting  had  charged  me 
with  the  task  of  making  the  requested 
visits,  and  within  a few  days  the  clerk  of 
our  Meeting  had  provided  me  with  the 
necessary  letter  of  ministry.  Thus  began 
my  jail  ministry. 

I am  presently  visiting  three  to  five 
prisoners  on  a weekly  basis,  with  occa- 
sional visits  to  other  prisoners  as  re- 
quested. We  routinely  discuss  Faith  and 
Practice,  the  Bible,  and  the  writings  of 
Thich  Nhat  Hanh,  a Vietnamese  Bud- 
dhist monk.  At  each  meeting,  we  also 
discuss  our  own  spiritual  journeys  and 
any  issues  which  weigh  heavily  upon 
our  minds.  We  usually  end  our  visits 
with  a few  moments  of  silence,  but  as 
most  of  these  individuals  are  being  held 
on  administrative  segregation,  which  in- 
volves being  “locked  down”  alone  in 
their  cells  for  twenty-three  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  a day,  the  common 
Quaker  practice  of  worshiping  in  silence 
does  not  really  meet  their  present  needs. 
The  meditation  included  here  was  writ- 
ten by  Aaron  Jones,  one  of  these  prison- 
ers, with  some  editorial  help  from  Bryan 
Uhlenbrock.  I would  urge  anyone  who 
feels  so  moved  to  write  to  Aaron  Jones 
at  the  address  provided  at  the  end  of  his 
offering.  Letters  or  cards,  even  on  a one- 
time basis,  would  mean  so  much.  Or  you 
may  wish  to  become  more  directly  in- 
volved. To  begin  visiting  prisoners,  call 
the  chaplain  of  your  local  jail,  juvenile 
hall,  or  prison.  I believe  that  with  some 
loving  intervention  and  caring  discus- 
sions, Quakers  can  nurture  the  “good 
soil”  and  help  prisoners  to  reap  a harvest 
of  hope. 

— Jean  Moffett, 

Berkeley  Meeting 


“What  Kind  of  Soil  Are 
We?” 

The  following  thoughts  were  in- 
spired by  my  reading  of  Matthew  13:  1- 
9.  In  these  verses,  Jesus  tells  a parable 
about  a farmer.  When  he  sows  his  seed 
on  rocky  soil,  the  sprouts  have  no  deep 
roots  and  are  parched  by  the  sun.  When 
he  sows  among  the  thorns,  the  plants  are 
strangled  and  die.  But  when  the  seed  is 
sown  in  good  soil,  it  brings  forth 
grain... sometimes  a hundredfold. 

What  kind  of  soil  am  I? 

Looking  back  on  my  life,  I can  easily 
say  that  I have  been  all  three  kinds.  God 
would  talk  with  me  through  my  grand- 
mother, but  the  moment  I walked  out  the 
front  door,  I would  enter  and  become  a 
part  of  Satan’s  place.  Then,  as  I grew 
older,  I again  heard  and  accepted  The 
Word.  But  at  this  time,  my  age  and 
knowledge  were  not  enough  to  shield 
me  from  temptation.  My  soil  was  not 
deep  enough  for  the  root  to  take. 

And  then  came  the  fast  life — the 
thorn  bushes.  I began  selling  and  using 
drugs,  making  fast  money,  buying 
clothes  and  cars — anything  and  every- 
thing that  money  could  provide.  I be- 
came so  caught  up  in  the  pursuit  of 
riches  that  I became  blinded  (or  should 
I say  choked?)  by  the  pleasures  of  Sa- 
tan’s place. 

So  now  I am  good  soil,  seeking  the 
better  soil.  Hopefully,  and  only  with 
God’s  blessing  through  my  Lord  and 
Savior  Christ  Jesus,  I pray  that  I may  be- 
come great  soil. 

But  I strongly  believe  that  as  long  as 
we  seek  the  “Father  in  Heaven,”  our  soil 
will  be  suspect.  As  long  as  we  remain 
human,  we  are  not  perfect,  and  our  har- 
vest will  always  be  in  question.  So  I say 
now: 

What  kind  of  soil  are  we? 


Aaron  Jones 

ANN  921,  North  County  Jail 
550  6th  St, 

Oakland,  CA  944607— HI  B15 


Other  prisoners  who  have  expressed  in- 
terest in  receiving  cards  or  letters: 

Luis  Cervantes  Tamayo,  #56861 
Salinas  Valley  State  Prison, 

Facility  D-8  #223, 

P.O.  Box  1050  Soledad,  CA  93560 

Donald  Zackery,  E-63547  2T146 
P.O.  Box  500, 

State  Correctional  Facility 
Jamestown,  CA  95327 


The  following  minute  was  approved  in 
May,  1996,  by  Santa  Barbara  Meeting: 

As  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  (Quakers),  we  believe  that  God  is 
leading  us,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible, 
to  live  lives  of  restorative  justice. 
Restorative  justice  has  as  its  primary  aim 
the  healing  of  all  parties  in  any  conflict 
— victims  and  offenders  and  any  others  in- 
volved. It  is  justice  based  on  uncondi- 
tional love — love  of  victims  and  offenders 
equally. 

Conflict  is  always  between  persons,  and 
restorative  justice  focuses  on  the  needs  of 
those  persons.  Victims,  in  situations  of 
restorative  justice,  are  given  restitution  by 
those  who  have  harmed  them;  offenders 
are  treated  as  persons  who  need  to  undo 
the  harm  they  have  done,  rather  than  as 
mere  recipients  of  society’s  vengeance. 
Society,  in  our  vision,  is  the  human  family 
whose  task  it  is  to  create  those  conditions 
in  which  both  victims  and  offenders  may 
accomplish  their  own  healing. 

Restorative  justice  is  quite  unlike  what 
most  of  us  call  “justice”  at  present.  Few 
families  tardy,  and  no  nations,  even  at- 
tempt to  live  without  punishing  those  who 
have  harmed  them.  Our  faith  is  that  God 
is  calling  us  all,  the  women  and  men  of  our 
world,  to  live  in  a radically  different  way. 
We  ask  our  Creator  for  the  wisdom  to  live 
lives  of  restorative  justice,  and  invite  all 
women  and  men  everywhere  to  join  us  in 
creating  a world  in  which  the  goal  of  jus- 
tice is  to  restore  and  to  heal. 
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Friends  Outside: 


Helping  the  Children  of  Prisoners 


By  Bobbi  Kendig 
Marloma  Meeting 

“What  do  policemen  do?”  I asked  a 
group  of  children,  ranging  in  age  from  3- 
12. 

“They  shoot  people,”  several  replied. 

“They  beat  people  and  hit  people,” 
said  10-year-old  Laura. 

Four-year-old  Tommy  reported  that 
he  wanted  to  be  a policeman.  He  knew 
he  would  have  to  shoot  people,  he  said, 
but  “I  don’t  want  to  see  it.  I’ll  look  away 
when  I shoot.” 

These  were  members  of  a Long 
Beach  support  group,  sponsored  by 
Friends  Outside,  for  the  families  of  pris- 
oners and  parolees.  My  colleague,  Clara 
Lowry,  facilitated  the  adult  group  while 
I met  with  the  children’s  group.  The  two 
of  us  decided  to  invite  a policeman.  Offi- 
cer Bill  Kift  of  the  Long  Beach  Police 
Department,  to  join  us  for  a session  to 
provide  a different  view. 

A large,  avuncular  man,  “Officer 
Bill,”  bulky  uniform  and  all,  perched  on 
a tiny  chair  in  the  circle  with  the  rest  of 
us.  Five-year-old  Tina  hid  under  a table 
but  finally  emerged  to  sit  on  an  adult  lap 
with  her  back  to  him.  Some  kept  their 
distance,  but  Tommy  and  tittle  Andy  sat 
as  close  as  they  could  on  either  side  of 
him.  These  two  were  the  only  ones 
whose  fathers  were  serving  sentences  for 
murder,  in  one  case  the  murder  of  a po- 
liceman. They  were  also  the  only  ones 
who  reportedly  wanted  to  be  policemen 
when  they  grew  up. 

The  older  children  leaned  back  in 
their  chairs,  intrigued  but  cautious.  They 
were  the  ones  full  of  questions.  Had  Of- 
ficer Bill  ever  shot  anyone?  No,  in  18 
years  on  the  police  force,  he  had  used  his 
gun  only  in  target  practice.  Yes,  he  had 
drawn  his  gun  on  occasion,  but  it  is  rare 
that  a policeman  has  to  shoot  at  a person, 
despite  what  TV  portrays.  Yes,  a police- 
man feels  bad  after  shooting  someone. 
That  is  not  what  he  wants  to  do. 

Why  do  policemen  put  daddies  in 
jail?  Officer  Bill  explained  that  they 
only  take  people  to  jail  when  they  be- 
lieve those  people  have  broken  the  law. 
That  is  the  policeman’s  job. 


The  most  poignant  question  came 
from  ten-year-old  Tracy.  Encouraged 
to  ask  something  that  was  obviously  on 
her  mind,  she  finally  managed  to  say, 
“Should  I be  happy  or  sad  that  my  dad 
is  in  jail?”  Officer  Bill  had  no  ready 
answer  to  that  one  but  suggested  she 
talk  with  the  staff 

The  children  also  had  something  to 
say  to  Officer  Bill.  When  12-year-old 
Brenda  told  of  a boy  who  had  threat- 
ened her  with  a knife.  Officer  Bill  ad- 
vised her  to  call  the  police  any  time 
such  an  incident  occurred.  Brenda 
replied  that  she  would  not  do  so  be- 
cause a policeman  who  arrested  her  fa- 
ther years  ago  had  also  pointed  a gun  at 
her  head.  (We  learned  later  that  the  of- 
ficer was  suspended  as  a result,  but  this 
had  obviously  not  erased  the  experience 
from  Brenda’s  mind.)  Officer  Bill  did 
his  best  to  assure  her  that  the  officer’s 
action  was  not  the  norm.  When  he  re- 
turned for  a second  visit  to  the  group  a 
few  weeks  later,  Brenda  was  the  one 
trying  to  get  close  to  him. 

The  children  of  prisoners  are  rarely 
addressed  in  debates  about  crime,  but 
their  pain,  confusion  and  needs — economic 
and  emotional — are  vast  and  real.  In  our 
communities  the  families  are  almost  in- 
visible. The  families  who  attended  our 
meetings  ranged  from  wealthy  to  wel- 
fare, coming  literally  from  all  parts  of 
the  city,  bonding  in  their  pain.  Some 
were  neighbors  of  ours,  but  neither  the 
neighborhood  nor  the  schools  had  any 
idea  that  the  fathers  were  in  prison. 
Most  of  the  children  learned  to  keep  se- 
crets, telling  anyone  who  asked  that  dad 
was  “working  up  north.”  One  young 
child  who  did  mention  her  father's  in- 
carceration found  herself  ostracized  at 
school  as  some  parents  told  their  chil- 
dren not  to  play  with  her.  The  mothers 
in  the  group  asked  us  what  to  tell  their 
children.  Like  Officer  Bill,  we  faced  a 
question  for  which  we  had  no  ready  an- 
swer. 

We  did  stress  the  importance  of  be- 
ing able  to  share  what  was  true  in  their 
lives  while  finding  guidelines  for  the 
use  of  good  judgment.  They  needed  to 
find  someone  with  whom  they  could 


talk  freely.  Who  would  that  be  for  the 
adults?  For  the  children?  We  looked  for 
truthful  answers  they  could  give  when 
asked  but  when  they  chose  not  to  share 
their  situation.  We  assured  them  they  did 
not  have  to  give  any  more  information  than 
they  wanted  to,  including  with  us. 
(Paradoxically,  this  freed  them  to  share 
more  freely.)  With  the  children  we  talked 
about  values  and  conflict  resolution,  with 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  practice  the  lat- 
ter! I shared  with  the  children  my  belief 
in  the  Inner  Light,  assuring  them  that  their 
own  “heartlight”  would  never  go  out.  If  it 
seemed  dim  at  times,  they  could  trust  it  to 
shine  forth  in  full  beauty  another  day. 

With  increasing  numbers  of  incarcer- 
ated citizens,  the  number  of  children  hav- 
ing to  deal  with  this  stigma — the  loss  of 
one  or  both  parents  and  the  confusion 
about  authority  figures — is  rising  in  pro- 
portion. It  is  time  for  their  presence  to  be 
acknowledged  and  for  their  needs  to  be- 
come a concern  on  a broader  scale.  In  our 
group  we  found  that  a bit  of  attention  and 
tender  care  goes  a long  way  to  re-kindle 
the  Inner  Light.  □ 


Quaker  Youth 
Offer  Holiday  Cheer 
To  Children  of  Prisoners! 

On  December  8-9,  1996,  the 

SCQM/AFSC  Youth  Service  Project 
helped  to  set  up  a holiday  celebration  for 
five  hundred  children  of  incarcerated  par- 
ents at  the  Will  Rogers  community  center  in 
Watts.  Sponsored  by  Friends  Outside,  this 
annual  event  provides  gifts,  food,  entertain- 
ment, and  inspiration  for  those  with  a par- 
ent in  prison. 

The  twenty  or  so  teenage  and  adult  partic- 
ipants came  from  programmed  as  well  as 
unprogrammed  meetings,  and  included 
non-Quakers  as  well. 

Edith  Haynes  of  Whittier  First  Friends 
and  Jeannie  Graves  of  Orange  County 
Meeting  spoke  to  the  youth  about  their  ex- 
perience with  visiting  prisoners.  □ 
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Friendly  News 


North  Pacific 
Quarterly  Meeting 

North  Pacific  Quarter’s  silent  retreat 
took  place  at  Gold  Bar  on  January  25-26. 
During  the  sharing  period  at  the  end  of  the 
retreat,  Linda  Lyman  read  a poem  that  she 
had  written.  It  sums  up  far  better  than  any 
prose  report  the  spirit  of  our  weekend  to- 
gether: 

We  came  alone,  in  two ’s  and  three ’s 
Some  with  history,  others  unknown 
Most  came  with  ease 
Others  with  chains 

We  came  with  anticipation  for  what 
may  be — 

Some  with  agenda. 

Some  without  either  focus  or  limits. 

All  hopeful  for  reflection,  illumination, 
surprise  and  peace. 

We  've  listened  to  our  thoughts. 

Some  to  the  Spirit. 

We  heard  trains,  the  crackling  fire. 
Heater  fans,  fluorescent  lights,  tortilla 
chips. 

And  doors  that  go  bang  in  the  night. 

We’ve  felt  closeness  in  being  near. 
Catching  an  eye  but  never  a sneer. 
Getting  a wink,  owning  a smile. 
Knowing  we  came  here  to  enjoy  the 
silence 

Just  for  awhile. 

Some  felt  challenged  to  hike  to  the 
falls. 

While  others  felt  relieved  just  to  be. 

The  hikers  heard  tall  timbers  calling. 
River  water  pounding  through  rapids 
rushing  to  the  sea. 

Our  foot  steps  ground  in  the  stones. 
Oozed  in  the  mud,  were  lost  in  sun 
shadows. 

We  patted  the  rocks,  embraced  the 
trees. 

Smelled  the  cedars. 

And  listened  to  wind  riding  high  in  the 
hemlocks. 

Rivulets  sang  free  from  frozen  places. 
Giggled  down  the  mountain. 

While  collecting  momentum  and  depth 
Creating  their  own  identity. 


We  hiked  in  silence, 

my  partner  and  I — 

Contentment  embraced  us,  just  to  be. 

What  have  we  brought  to  this  healing 
place? 

Questions  stacked  up,  unanswered  for 
a time; 

Maybe  some  pain  that  won ’t  go  away. 

Maybe  those  pressures  and  fears 

We  thought  were  here  to  stay. 

Or  could  it  be. 

It’s  just  the  time  to  take  care  of  me? 

Sometimes  we  know. 

Often  we  don 't. 

Why  this  is  the  time  to  come  to  the 
Truth. 

Is  there  a message  for  each  in  our 
group? 

Who  will  pray  our  message  out? 

We  will  wait  for  the  Truth  knowing  it’s 
here — 

We  know  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of 
God's  sphere. 

— Marie  Oesting,  Eastside 
(Washington)  Meeting 

Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting 

Southern  California  Friends  continue 
to  express  their  concerns  through  minutes, 
letters  and  actions. 

Orange  County  is  the  most  recent 
meeting  to  approve  a minute  on  the  sub- 
ject of  same-gender  marriage:  “Where 
two  Friends  seek  to  put  their  committed 
relationship  into  the  form  of  marriage  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Meeting,  the  gender  of 
the  parties  is  not  an  impediment.” 

Orange  Grove  approved  a minute 
which  noted  the  harmful  effects  of  a meat- 
centered  diet  on  health  and  on  the  use  of 
our  planet  and  its  resources.  The  minute 
“recommends  that  members  and  attenders 
experiment  with  a diet  that  includes  fewer 
meals  each  week  that  are  centered  on 
meat,  and  fewer  meals  that  include  beef  at 
all.” 

A minute  from  Westwood  Worship 
Group  reviewed  efforts  of  the  group  to 
continue  but  concluded  “...at  this  time  we 
feel  led  to  lay  down  Westwood  Worship 
Group.  We  appreciate  the  spiritual  en- 
richment that  Westwood  Worship  Group 
has  brought  us.  We  also  deeply  appreci- 


ate the  care  that  Santa  Monica  Meeting  has 
extended  us,  and  the  support  of  Southern 
California  Quarterly  Meeting.” 

San  Diego  Friends  composed  a letter  to 
be  delivered  by  members  to  their  U.S.  sen- 
ators and  representatives,  requesting 
changes  in  the  new  welfare  legislation. 
(Will  this  prove  to  be  the  next  rising  issue 
among  Friends  as  we  witness  the  effects  of 
the  law?) 

Collecting  books  has  been  a popular 
project  for  social  action.  Orange  County 
received  more  than  a dozen  grocery  bags 
full  of  paperback  books  for  the  library  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Federal  Prison,  where  in- 
mates have  no  access  to  educational  pro- 
grams. Orange  Grove  has  sent  bags  of 
books  to  Central  America,  including  a box 
for  the  library  in  Managua.  Marloma  Long 
Beach  sent  a mailbag  of  books  to  mission 
schools  in  a remote  area  of  the  Fiji  Islands, 
where  the  teachers  have  few  books  from 
which  to  teach. 

For  closer-to-home  community  bonds. 
Orange  Grove  has  invited  Rev.  Bob  Web- 
ster, the  pastor  of  the  recently  established 
Foothill  Community  Church,  to  visit  with 
them.  Marloma  Long  Beach  asked  to  join 
the  Inner  City  Ministries’  Bible  study  for 
an  evening  in  December.  We  were  moved 
when  we  were  not  only  welcomed  but 
served  a meal  which  the  families  had  pre- 
pared for  us  as  well. 

Friends  also  have  found  ways  to 
strengthen  the  web  of  relationships  within 
meetings.  Orange  Grove  has  started  gath- 
ering monthly  in  Friendly  8’s  and  finds 
this  an  effective  way  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted within  their  large  meeting.  San 
Diego  has  experimented  with  a monthly 
after-meeting  “sharing  circle,”  and  they 
have  a smaller  worship  group  that  meets 
once  a month  in  a member's  home  in  Chula 
Vista. 

Orange  County  hosted  the  First  Day 
School  and  Gathering  in  January,  but  they 
continue  to  seek  another  site  for  future 
events  and  worship. 

One  problem  Friends  do  not  have  is  a 
dearth  of  needs  on  the  local,  national  or  in- 
ternational scene  to  keep  us  occupied! 

— Bobbi  Kendig,  Marloma  (Long 
Beach,  California). 
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Willamette  Quarterly 
Meeting 

This  winter's  Willamette  Quarterly 
Meeting  took  place  in  each  Meeting 
House  with  a retreat.  Meetings  found  the 
format  meaningful  and  energizing. 
Eugene  Meeting’s  theme  was  “What  does 
it  mean  to  be  a Meeting?”  Potlucks  in 
homes  followed  their  retreat. 

Multnomah’s  set-off  meeting  started 
worshiping  together  in  January.  All  ages 
meet  at  10:00  with  the  children's  program 
beginning  at  10:15  while  worship 
continues.  Currently  meeting  in  a home, 
they  are  seeking  a public  space  to  fit  their 
needs.  They  will  try  such  a space  twice  in 
February  to  assess  its  possibilities. 
Attendance  varies  from  20-30  each  week. 
Potlucks  are  beginning! 

Corvallis  Meeting  has  exchanged  the 
times  for  worship  and  adult  religious 
education.  Worship  is  now  at  1 1 :00  every 
Sunday  and  adult  religious  education 
sessions  are  at  9:30.  The  clerk  noticed  a 
renewed  vitality  accompanied  the  change. 
Topics  for  adult  religious  education 
include:  “Contemplative  Practice  for 
Ordinary  People”  and  “Quaker  Identity, 
Authority,  and  Community.”  The 
Meeting  also  published  a list  of  their  on- 
line addresses. 

Boise  Valley  meets  at  9:30  on  First 
Day.  On  the  last  First  Day  of  the  month, 
a led  discussion  follows.  Recent  topics 
ranged  from  “Simplicity”  to  “Is  the  U.S. 
society  stuck  in  adolescence?” 

Salem  Friends  Meeting  second  hour 
programs  include  the  topics  “First  Day 
School  Materials,”  “Personal  Sharing,” 
“Children,  Family  and  Amazing  Grays,” 
“Quaker  Testimonies  in  Daily  Life  and  in 
Meeting  Discussions,”  and  “Situation  in 
Chiapas,  Mexico.” 

Eugene  Meeting  conducted  a worship 
sharing  and  discussion  on  the  links 
between  Friends’  spirituality,  social 
action  and  vocal  ministry.  It  was  an 
example  of  the  power  of  listening  to  each 
other.  It  seemed  all  took  away  a new 
understanding  of  other  members  of  the 
Meeting  community  or  gained  an  insight. 
Opportunities  for  worship  sharing  will 
continue  throughout  the  year. 

As  I read  over  these  opportunities  for 
worship,  adult  education,  wonderful 
potlucks,  discussions,  retreats,  worship 


sharing,  I find  I'm  interested  in  them  all 
and  conclude  we  have  rich  opportunities 
in  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
deepening  Quaker  life. 

— Ruth  Arrison  Evan,  Eugene 
(Oregon)  Meeting 

College  Park 
Quarterly  Meeting 

As  a relatively  new  Friend,  I am  still 
learning  Quaker  history  and  tradition  and 
the  mysteries  of  Quaker  etiquette. 
Reading  newsletters  from  other  meetings 
gives  me  a welcome  chance  to  read 
between  the  polite  Quakerly  lines  of 
reminders  about  tardiness,  responsibility 
for  children,  committee  work,  etc.,  and 
see  that  each  meeting  has  its  own  human 
challenges.  That  Quaker  meetings 
continue  to  flourish  is  a testimony  to  our 
ability  to  recognize  our  less  attractive 
human  qualities  and  work  around  them 
for  the  good  of  the  meeting  community. 

Monterey  Peninsula  Friends  hold  a 
number  of  special  meetings  for  worship 
per  month.  On  Monday  afternoons. 
Meetings  for  Blessings  are  held  at  the 
request  of  anyone  who  wishes  to 
participate.  The  meeting  also  has  an 
active  ministry  at  the  Monterey  County 
Jail.  They  hold  Meeting  for  Worship  at 
the  jail  two  first  days  per  month,  and 
have  a regular  orientation  schedule  for 
people  who  want  to  join  in  the  jail 
ministry. 

Much  has  been  made  of  “inter- 
generational”  activities  lately,  in  Quaker 
meetings  as  well  as  the  popular  press. 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting  recently 
initiated  a new  program  to  spark  more 
communication  between  the  generations 
in  their  community.  The  Secret  Friends 
idea  is  for  “givers”  to  offer  a series  of 
small  gifts  or  creations  from  the  heart  to 
“receivers”  who  learn  gracious  accept- 
ance of  the  gifts  and  get  to  know  their 
benefactors  in  a unique  way  before  they 
know  their  identity.  Participation  is  vol- 
untary, and  many  children  drew  names  of 
adults  who  will  be  “secret  Friends”  for 
three  months.  The  meeting  hopes  that 
these  exchanges  will  enrich  the  sense  of 
community  between  children  and  adults 
in  their  meeting  community. 

Berkeley  Monthly  Meeting  continues 
to  hold  its  vigils  protesting  the 


University  of  California’s  involvement  in 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  at  their 
Livermore,  California  and  Los  Alamos, 
New  Mexico  labs.  The  demonstrations  are 
every  Sunday  from  1:00-2:00  in  the 
afternoon  and  on  Wednesdays  from  noon 
to  1:00  at  the  West  Gate  of  the  Berkeley 
campus.  Berkeley  Meeting  also  continues 
its  special  meetings  for  worship  that 
include  their  children,  as  well  as  singing 
before  Meeting  for  Worship  on  specified 
first  days. 

Many  meetings  have  special  holiday 
activities.  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting  held 
a posada  featuring  both  children  and  adult 
performers,  followed  by  a potluck  dinner. 
A number  of  East  Bay  meetings  con- 
tributed toys  to  East  Bay  Sanctuary's 
CRECE  children.  Strawberry  Creek's 
children  wrapped  the  gifts  from  their 
meeting  in  donated  gift  wrap.  Monterey 
Peninsula  Friends  encouraged  part- 
icipation in  a holiday  bazaar  on  Jewel 
Avenue  to  benefit  Meals  on  Wheels  and 
other  local  non-profit  groups. 

I hope  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  joy 
that  so  many  of  us  shared  during  the 
holiday  season  stays  with  us  long  after  the 
Christmas  trees  have  become  mulch! 

— Ramona  Silipo,  Berkeley 
(Calif)  Meeting 

• Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting  will  be  held  in  Du- 
rango, Colorado,  on  June 
18-22,  1997.  Keynote  speak- 
er will  be  Steve  Collett  from 
the  Quaker  UN  Office.  The 
theme:  “Where  do  we  wit- 
ness for  peace?” 

• North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  July  17- 
20  AT  Gonzaga  University  in 
Spokane,  Washington. 

• The  date  and  site  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  April  issue  of 
Friends  Bulletin. 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Unconscious.  Robert  C.  Murphy, 
M.D.  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  325.  338 
Plush  Mill  Road,  Wallingford,  PA  19086- 
6099.  $3  (plus  $1  for  shipping  and  han- 
dling). To  order,  call  1-800-742-3150. 

“The  unconscious,  and  God  who  in- 
fuses it  like  a spring  at  its  deepest  reaches, 
make  up  the  paired  One  that  Quakers  call 
‘the  inner  light.’  This  spark  of  divinity  of- 
fers us  the  experience  of  being  uncondi- 
tionally loved.  Experiencing  the  uncondi- 
tional love  frees  us  from  the  conflicts  that 
turn  one  part  of  us  against  the  other.  Free- 
dom from  conflict  integrates  our  spirits 
and  bodily  functions  into  a single  focus  of 
health. 

These  words  from  Robert  Murphy’s 
work  on  the  unconscious — its  definition, 
function,  and  ultimately  its  gift  as  a “spark 
of  the  divine” — invite  the  reader  to  take 
seriously  the  work  of  making  its  contents 
conscious. 

If  the  unconscious  is  our  spiritual  con- 
nection to  the  universe,  belief  in  it,  the  au- 
thor maintains,  nevertheless  takes 
courage.  To  shun  the  risk  and  to  live  a 
conscious-only  life  isolates  us  from  the 
creative  possibility  that  the  human-divine 
encounter  offers.  Much  of  the  pamphlet 
stresses  trusting  the  unconscious  as  a 
source  of  direction,  insight,  and  healing. 
Readers  who  are  accustomed  to  a strictly 
rational,  structured  approach  to  living  will 
be  challenged  to  learn  how  to  recognize 
the  prompting  of  the  unconscious  as  it 
joins  with  our  conscious  awareness  to  be- 
come our  source  of  truth. 

All  this  implies  that  Quakers  who  take 
seriously  the  idea  of  incarnation — living 
the  belief  that  “there  is  that  of  God  in  all 
persons” — must  become  responsible  for 
their  own  depths,  working  to  make  these 
depths  conscious.  The  process  is  com- 
pelling because,  once  started,  one  finds 
that  these  depths  are  repositories  of  re- 
pressed emotions  such  as  anger  and  rage. 
The  author  concludes  that  unless  our 
“bad”  impulses  are  raised  to  conscious- 
ness, “we  injure  ourselves  and  Earth  and 
each  other.” 

Murphy’s  practice  as  a psychiatrist  to 
Vietnam  War  veterans  has  given  him  in- 
sight into  the  psychic  life  of  the  “normal” 
and  “troubled,”  but  he  is  convinced  that 


these  negative  “impulses,”  as  he  calls 
them,  comprise  energy  for  life  if  they  are 
consciously  worked  with  rather  than 
acted  out.  One  criticism  of  his  position 
might  be  that  a more  thoroughgoing  ex- 
amination of  the  sources  of  violence  and 
aberrant  behavior  might  reveal  a kind  of 
“collective  shadow,”  as  C.G.  Jung 
termed  it,  to  explain  the  irruption  of  evil 
in  individual  and  collective  lives.  This 
psychic  element  has  caused  enormous 
suffering  throughout  history,  and  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  name  its  origin,  reli- 
gious people  everywhere  are  faced  with 
a huge  question. 

In  the  meantime.  Dr.  Murphy  gives  a 
powerful  and  moving  account  of  what 
life  can  become  when  the  positive  gifts 
of  the  unconscious  are  trusted  and  acted 
upon,  and  of  how  freedom  from  repres- 
sion can  turn  rage  into  a vital  passion  for 
life,  as  well  as  release  health  and  cre- 
ativity. 

— Peggy  Reid,  Berkeley  Meeting 

An  Experiment  in  Faith:  Quaker 
Women  Transcending  Differences.  By 
Margery  Post  Abbott.  Pendle  Hill  Pam- 
phlet 323. 

In  1985  several  Oregon  Quaker 
women,  some  evangelical  and  some  lib- 
eral, who  had  worked  together  at  gath- 
erings sponsored  under  the  auspices  of 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consul- 
tation, began  to  meet  on  a regular  basis 
“to  encourage  each  other  in  our  individ- 
ual ministries  and  leadership  roles 
within  the  Society  of  Friends.”  They 
coined  the  name  Multwood  Group  from 
the  names  of  Multnomah  Friends  Meet- 
ing and  Reedwood  Friends  Church, 
from  which  most  of  the  participants 
came.  As  Margery  Abbott  comments  in 
her  engrossing  essay,  these  women  are 
members  of  yearly  meetings  which  are 
in  many  ways  at  opposite  extremes  of 
Friends’  traditions  in  the  United  States, 
“isolated  both  geographically  and  orga- 
nizationally from  the  majority  of  Quak- 
ers in  this  country.”  Liberal  North  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting,  which  branched 
off  from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1972,  has  fewer  than  one  thousand 
members;  evangelical  Northwest  Yearly 
Meeting,  founded  in  1893,  has  over  six 


thousand. 

It  is  inspiring  to  read  that  the  Mult- 
wood group  of  eight  to  ten  women  has 
continued  to  meet  and  draw  closer  to- 
gether in  spite  of  some  departures  and  re- 
placements. With  greater  challenges  has 
come,  perhaps,  deeper  communication. 

Among  the  visible  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Quaker  traditions  is  their 
practice  of  worship.  Abbott  loves  the  si- 
lence of  an  unprogrammed  meeting 
which  creates  a space  for  encounter  with 
God;  most  evangelical  Friends  desire 
song,  praise,  vocal  prayer,  and  a chal- 
lenging prepared  message.  Liberal 
Friends  question  evangelical  women  pas- 
tors on  the  weekly  process  of  writing  ser- 
mons; they  respond  that  God’s  work  can 
be  as  direct  during  sermon  writing  as  in  a 
silent  meeting.  Some  evangelical  Quakers 
act  out  their  faith  through  mission  work, 
while  liberal  Friends  like  Abbott  have 
questions  about  the  way  that  overseas 
missions  alter  other  cultures.  Evangeli- 
cals, for  their  part,  ask  liberal  Friends 
how  they  can  call  themselves  Quakers 
without  accepting  early  Friends’  belief  in 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  and  his  atoning  death 
on  the  cross.  Evangelicals  sometimes 
wonder  if  liberal  Friends  even  have  a the- 
ology. 

Abbott  concludes  by  saying  that  to 
gather  such  a diverse  group  requires  hard 
work  and  expectant  waiting  without  pre- 
conceptions about  the  results.  She  pro- 
vides a heartening  list  of  our  commonal- 
ties, adding;  “Coming  to  stand  with  each 
other  and  speak  with  each  other  before 
God,  the  Eternal  Listener,  is  essential.” 
— Grace  Buzaljko,  Berkeley  Meeting 


New  Book  Review 
Editor  Needed 

Grace  Buzaljko  is  retiring  from 
this  position,  with  our  thanks  for  a 
job  well  done.  If  any  Friend  feels  a 
leading  to  take  up  this  responsibil- 
ity, please  contact  the  Friends  Bul- 
letin editor  at  5238  Andalucia 
Court,  Whittier,  CA  90601. 
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Marie  Anita  Gougelman 
“Mim”  Burling 

“Mim”  was  born  into  a relatively  well-off 
family  in  New  York  City  on  September  30, 
1914,  and  died  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  on 
June  5,  1996.  After  a pleasant  childhood  in 
rural  Westchester,  Mim  graduated  from  the 
College  of  New  Rochelle,  where  she 
played  basketball  and  wore  real  fox  skins 
around  her  neck.  Her  subsequent  decision 
to  adopt  a simple  life-style,  in  which  civil 
rights  and  environmental  concerns  were 
paramount,  resulted  in  part  from  a bicycle 
tour  through  Europe  in  1936,  where  she 
attended  the  Olympics  and  witnessed 
Adolph  Hitler’s  chilling  hold  on  people 
there. 

She  met  her  husband,  Richard  L.  Burling, 
while  on  a work  camp  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  Yautapec, 
Mexico.  They  lived  and  taught  in  Ethiopia, 
Hawaii,  Asia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  They  were 
work  camp  leaders  in  Mexico  and  an 
interracial  camp  in  North  Carolina.  They 
raised  their  two  children.  Tucker  and 
Satya,  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  while  Dick 
taught  physics  at  Antioch  College  and 
Central  State  University.  Mim  also  earned 
her  master’s  degree  as  a mental  health 
specialist  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  worked  with  disturbed  children  in  a 
mental  hospital  for  seven  years  in 
Rockford,  Illinois. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  were 
spent  in  southern  Arizona,  where  she 
retired  in  1975  and  moved  to  Friends 
Southwest  Center,  and  later,  Tucson.  Her 
life  continued  to  be  full  of  humanitarian 
concerns  as  she  was  active  in  the  Sanctuary 
Movement  of  the  mid- 1 980’ s,  and  also 
headed  the  homeless  project  for  Pima 
Meeting. 

She  will  be  remembered  by  the 
Photography  Club  of  Tucson  for  her 
beautiful  nature  and  abstract  photographs. 
She  was  a docent  for  the  Tucson  Museum 
of  Art  and  a member  of  the  Governor’s 
Commission  on  the  Arizona  Environment 
where  she  was  influential  on  issues  of 
water  legislation  and  improvement  of  the 
Arizona  state  parks.  She  gave  emotional 
talks  on  the  outdoor  murals  of  Tucson, 
Ankgro  Wat,  and  on  stained  glass. 

The  spiritual  life  of  Pima  Meeting  will 
continue  to  be  enriched  by  her  presence 
forever.  □ 


Winston  W.  Webber 

Winston  Webber  was  born  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  He  began  travelling 
at  an  early  age  because  he  attended  public 
schools  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Georgia.  In  1932  at  George 
Washington  University  he  obtained  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  Government,  with  a 
major  in  Foreign  Service.  He  had  various 
experiences  in  teaching,  as  well  as 
working  for  the  U.S.  government  as  a 
civilian  employee  of  the  U.S.  occupation 
forces  in  Japan.  He  also  worked  for 
private  business,  including  twenty-one 
years  with  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corporation.  Winston  lived  in  or  travelled 
through  most  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  Canada,  Cuba,  Germany,  and  Mexico. 

He  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
1943  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  and 
his  family  attended  Florida  Avenue 
Meeting.  He  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1953  and  transferred  his  membership  to 
Santa  Monica  Meeting.  There  he  served 
on  many  committees,  including  ministry 
and  oversight.  In  1980  he  moved  to  Chula 
Vista  and  transferred  to  La  Jolla  Meeting. 
He  had  a deep  understanding  of  and 
dedication  to  Quaker  principles. 

According  to  his  family,  Winston  had 
three  major  interests  and  concerns: 
education  (especially  for  adults  for  whom 
English  was  a second  language),  peace, 
and  most  importantly.  World  Federalism. 

Winston  led  a full  life  which  can 
perhaps  best  be  summed  up  in  a statement 
he  wrote  himself  and  left  for  us  to  read 
and  remember:  “My  lifelong  interest  has 
been  to  make  the  world  a more  peaceable 
place.”  □ 

June  Meek  Taulbee 

June  died  on  June  29,  1996,  only  a few 
days  after  quietly  celebrating  her  83rd 
birthday  with  her  daughter.  She  was  born 
on  June  24,  1913,  in  Grand  Valley, 
Oklahoma.  She  studied  journalism  and 
English  at  Friends  University  in  Wichita, 
Kansas,  and  was  graduated  with  a B.A. 
magna  cum  laude.  She  was  married  to 
Preston  Lamberson  Taulbee  in  1936  and 
had  three  children:  Zoe,  Laura  Lane,  and 
Milton  James. 

Soon  after  they  were  married,  they 
moved  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  where 


their  first  child  Zoe  was  born  and  where 
they  became  members  of  Ann  Arbor 
Friends  Meeting.  After  two  years  in  Ann 
Arbor,  the  family  moved  to  New  London, 
Connecticut,  where  Preston  enlisted  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  Preston’s  family  background 
was  in  the  military — a fact  which 
occasionally  gave  June  discomfort.  After 
the  War,  they  moved  to  California,  where 
Milton  was  born  in  1949.  June  transferred 
her  membership  to  Palo  Alto  Meeting  on 
May  24,  1963,  and  Preston  transferred  his 
membership  several  years  later. 

When  June  came  to  Palo  Alto  Meeting, 
she  found  the  library  in  need  of  better 
organization.  Although  she  had  no  formal 
training  as  a librarian,  she  saw  the  problem 
and  decided  to  solve  it.  She  bought  several 
guides  on  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  and 
grasped  the  principles  of  the  system.  From 
then  on,  the  library  was  in  good  order  and 
the  books  easily  accessible.  She  later  set  up 
the  first  computerized  record  system  for 
our  meeting.  Around  1984,  June  and  her 
daughter  designed  a library  database  on  a 
Macintosh  Computer.  That  system  is  still 
in  use  today  and  organizes  over  1,000 
books  for  easy  reference.  Although  June 
served  for  several  years  on  the  Oversight 
Committee,  the  library  was  most  dear  to 
her  heart.  Friends  will  remember  with  fond 
smiles  her  frequent  pleas  for  books  to  be 
returned. 

June  suffered  the  tragic  loss  of  her 
husband  Preston  in  1982  and  of  her  son 
Milton  a year  later.  When  June  herself  had 
a slight  stroke  several  years  ago,  she  told 
women  who  met  with  her  weekly  that  she 
had  felt  reluctant  to  come  back  to  life  after 
feeling  a sense  of  warmth,  peace,  and 
happiness  that  she  had  experienced.  She 
was  ready  and  well  prepared  for  death.  She 
often  commented  that  Friends  don’t  think  about 
death  enough.  Now  she  has  forced  us  to. 

June  will  long  be  remembered  for  her 
many  contributions  to  the  Palo  Alto 
Friends  Meeting.  She  participated  in  many 
discussions  and  whenever  she  was  moved 
to  speak  at  Meeting,  her  ministry  always 
seemed  to  help  us  reach  for  deeper  truths. 
June  is  survived  by  her  two  daughters,  four 
grandchildren,  and  six  great  grand- 
children. □ 
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Announcements 


Calendar 


March 

9-16  AFSC/Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  Joint  Service  Project:  Trip  to 
Mexico  with  with  Sonoran  Association  of  Friends.  For  more  information, 
contact  Mike  Gray  at  9910-B  Poudre  Canyon  Hwy,  Bellevue,  CO  80523. 
Phone;  970-490-2585.  mgray@lamar.colostate.edu 
21-23  “Eros,  Thanatos,  and  Spirituality:  An  Exploration.” 
Southern  California  Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology. 
Aldersgate  Retreat  Center,  Pacific  Palisades.  For  more  information, 
contact  Joan  Johnson  (805)  495-9753. 

28-30  “Friends,  Wealth,  and  Professions”  with  Stratton  Jaquette, 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

April 

4- 6.  “Scripture  as  Radical  Handbook”  with  Ched  Meyers.  Quaker 
Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

5- 6.  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  Retreat  at  Camp 
Sturtevant.  For  more  information,  call  David  McKenzie  (714)  645- 
8956. 

26-27.  AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service  Project  at  the  Wildlife 
Waystation  in  Tijuna  Canyon.  For  more  information,  contact  Anthony 
Manousos  (562)  699-5670. 

May 

3-4.  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting.  Redlands,  California, 
under  the  care  of  Inland  Valley  Meeting. 


aBBBBaaBBBBBBaBBBBBB 

a 

* About  Our  Authors 

“ Tom  Weidlinger  is  an  independent 

* producer  who  has  been  writing,  direct- 
88  ing,  and  producing  for  public  television 
® for  19  years.  A graduate  of  the  Ameri- 
“ can  Film  Institute,  Weidlinger’ s first 
B job  was  as  associate  producer  and  di- 

■ rector  for  the  PBS  series  Cosmos. 

® Greet  Kershaw  was  a professor  of  an- 
^ thropology  at  Cal  State,  Long  Beach; 
a author  of  the  recently  published  study 

■ Mau  Mau  From  Below  (published  in 
® Oxford,  Nairobi,  and  the  U.S.);  former 
B clerk  of  Southern  California  Quarterly 

■ Meeting. 

■ Mary  Anne  Patterson  earned  a Mas- 
g ters  in  Social  Work  from  UCLA. 


Wes  Burch  lives  with  his  wife  Sandy  in 
Forest  Grove  and  attended  Billings  Meet- 
ing and  Red  Lodge  Worship  group. 

Anya  Morgan  studied  psychology  at 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  and  works  as  a 
pediatric  nurse.  A Friend-in-Residence  at 
Santa  Monica  Meeting,  she  assists  the 
AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service  Project. 
Annis  Bleeke  has  recently  retired  from 
teaching  mathematics  at  Lewis  and  Clark 
University  in  Portland,  Oregon.  She  has 
held  many  positions  with  FWCC  and  is 
currently  clerk  of  Multnomah  Meeting. 
Bobby  Kendig  is  a social  worker  special- 
izing in  the  treatment  of  abused  children 
and  their  families.  She  currently  clerks  the 
Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee  at 
Marloma-Long  Beach  Meeting. 


Positions  vacant:  Enjoy  rent-free  living! 
The  Caretaker  Gazette  publishes  80-t- 
property-caretaking/housesitting  jobs  each 
issue,  worldwide.  $24/year.  1845  Deane-FB, 
Pullman,  WA  99163-3509.  (509)  332-0806. 

Friends  House,  a Quaker-sponsored 

RETIREMENT  COMMUNITY  IN  SaNTA  RoSA, 
California,  offers  one-  and  two-bedroom 
garden  apartments  or  more  spacious  three- 
bedroom,  two-bath  homes  for  independent 
living.  Immediate  occupancy  may  be 
available.  An  assisted  living  home,  a skilled 
nursing  facility,  and  adult  day  care  services 
are  also  available  on  campus.  Friends  House 
is  situated  one  hour  north  of  San  Francisco 
with  convenient  access  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
redwood  forests,  cultural  events,  medical 
services,  and  shopping.  Friends  House,  684 
Benicia  Dr,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409  (707) 
538-0152. 

Mexico  City  Friends  Center  offers 
service-learning  seminars  and  internships 
addressing  issues  of  urban  development, 
community  organizing,  the  environment, 
poverty,  and  gender  in  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  megalopoli.  1-2  week  seminars  are 
offered  monthly,  require  no  language  skills, 
and  involve  learning  from  marginalized 
communities  and  social  activists,  a 
community  work  project,  and  group 
reflection.  Casa  de  los  Amigos,  Ignacio 
Mariscal  132,  Mexico  D.F.  06030.  Tel  (525) 
705  0646.  Fax;  (525)  705-0771  Htt; 
www.laneta.apc.org/amigos/Email; 
amigos@laneta.apc.org 

“Caring  for  One  Another.”  May  9-11, 
1997.  Portland,  Oregon.  A Pendle  Hill  on  the 
road  conference  for  members  of  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committees.  Led  by  Mickey 
Edgerton  (Clerk  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting’s  Committee  on  Worship  and 
Ministry)  and  Lucy  Mclver  (a  “Pendle  Hill 
presence”).  For  more  information,  contact 
Eugene  Norcross-Renner  at  (503)  288-4823. 

Visual  FoxPro  Expert  needed  to  help  with 
the  Friends  Bulletin  database.  Someone 
willing  to  learn  the  program  and  make  minor 
adjustments  from  time  to  time  would  be  a 
boon  and  blessing  to  the  editor!  Also  needed 
are  Friends  willing  to  help  with  mailing, 
book-keeping,  setting  up  a Friends  Bulletin 
Webpage,  and  other  tasks.  If  the  Spirit  is 
willing,  please  contact  Anthony  Manousos  at 
(562)  699-5670. 
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Advertisements! 

Without  Apology,  a new  book  by  Chuck 
Fager.  Assertive,  upbeat,  liberal  Quaker 
theology  for  the  21st  century.  190  pages, 
$1 1.70,  postpaid.  Orders:  1-800-742-3150. 


QuakerHeritage 
Showcase. 
QUAKER  MARKET- 
PLACE: New  mug 
and  note  card  designs, 
T-shirts,  tote  bag, 
tiles,  prints,  Quaker 
dolls,  clothes,  orna- 
ments, wooden  yoke, 
welcome  sign,  and 
more.  FREE  BRO- 
CHURE. Quaker 
Heritage  Showcase, 
10711  N.  Kittatinny,  Tucson,  AZ  85737 


All  ads  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs  and 
testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word. 
Minimum  charge,  $8.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads 
should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Send  for 
information  sheet  prices  for  display  ads  and 
requirements.  Deadline:  30  days  prior  to 
publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  does 
not  inply  endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 


The  AFSC  Bookstore 

We  carry  a unique  and 
varied  selection  of  books 
about  social  justice, 

Quakers,  peace,  conflict  resolution, 
women’s  and  men’s  studies,  African- 
Americans,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and 
Pacific,  Latin  America,  and  many  other 
topics.  We  offer  an  outstanding 

selection  of  books  for  children  and 
young  adults,  with  emphasis  on  multi- 
cultural and  peace  topics,  including 
bilingual  and  Spanish  books.  Write  or 
call  for  booklists.  You  may  order  by 
mail  or  phone.  We  will  special  order 
books  at  your  request.  Ask  about 
having  books  to  sell  at  your  events. 

AFSC  Bookstore 
980  North  Fair  Oaks 
Pasadena,  CA  91103 
818-791-1978,  ext.  123 
Fax:  818-791-2205 

We  accept  Visa  and  Mastercard. 


Vital  Statistics 


New  Members 

• Ken  Bloomer,  La  Jolla  (Calif.)  Meeting. 

• Colin  Haydu,  La  Jolla  Meeting. 

• Rachel  Kopel,  La  Jolla  Meeting. 

• Charles  Lucas,  La  Jolla  Meeting. 

• Abi  Reed,  La  Jolla  Meeting. 

• Terri  Strait,  transferred  from  Twin  Cities 
to  La  Jolla  Meeting. 

• Anton  Waldon,  La  Jolla  Meeting. 

• Roberta  Condon,  Olympia  (Wash- 
ington) Monthly  Meeting. 

• Bob  McArdle,  transfer  into  Olympia 
Meeting  from  Fayettesville  Meeting. 

Marriages 

• Bridget  O’Connell  and  Ronnie  Heffley, 
December  1,  1996,  in  the  manner  of 
Friends,  Redding  Meeting. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL.  Only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary  school  boarding 
school!  Simple  rural  living,  small  classes,  work  program,  loving  community.  John 
Woolman  School,  13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  (916)  273-3183. 

Subscribe  Today  To 
Friends  Bulletin 

Yes,  there  is  still  time  to  renew  or  subscribe, 
$24  per  year  to  find  out  what*s  happening  with 
Friends  in  all  three  Western  Yearly  Meetings. 


Your  Name 


Deaths 

• Francis  Shouse,  December  28,  1995.  La 
Jolla  Meeting. 

• Winston  Webber,  July  28,  1996.  La  Jolla 
Meeting. 

• Florence  M.  Winded,  October  21,  1996. 
University  (Seattle)  Meeting. 

• Allen  Woodruff  Stokes,  July  28,  1996. 
Logan  (Utah)  Meeting. 


Correction:  Please  note  that  Vincent 
Huffman  is  alive  and  well  and  should 
have  been  listed  as  a new  member  of 
Tempe  Meeting. 


Address 


City. 


State  and  Zip 

□ Gift  □ Meeting  □ Individual 


^ Writers,  Artists,  and  Poets  ^ 
T are  needed  for  Friends  Bui-  T 
^ letin.  Please  feel  free  to  sub-  ^ 
^ mit  your  work  and  ideas.  This  ^ 
4 is  your  magazine.  New  voices  4 

♦ are  especially  welcome.  ♦ 

♦ ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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Frieiids  Bulletin 


“Simplicity  and  Desire” 
“Among  the  Amish” 

and 

“CyberQuakers” 


Inside 
■This  Issue! 


Tom  Weidlinger,  “Dreams,  Gaps,  and  Film/Peacemaking 
Interview  with  Tom  Weidlinger  on  Making  Peace 
News  of  Friends  Around  the  World 

Greet  Kershaw  and  Mary  Anne  Patterson,  “CyberQuakers 
Wes  Burch,  “Simplicity  and  Desire” 

Anya  Morgan,  “A  Friend  Among  the  Amish” 

Annis  Bleeke,  “Order  and  Authority  In  the  Friends  Community- 
Jean  Moffet,  “Planting  Seeds  of  Hope  in  Prison” 

Santa  Barbara  Meeting’s  “Restorative  Justice  Minute 
Bobby  Kendig,  “Friends  Outside:  Helping  the  Children  of  Prisoners 
“Quaker  Youth  Offer  Holiday  Cheer” 

Friendly  News 

Book  Reviews 

Memorial  Minutes 

Calendar  and  Announcements 

Vital  Statistics  and  Advertisements 


Postmaster,  Please  Send  Address  Changes  To: 
5238  Andalucia  Court 
Whittier  CA  90601-2222 


Periodicals  Rate 
U.S.  Postage 
PAID 

Whittier  CA 


Upcoming  Themes:  Mysticism,  Quaker  Service,  Quaker  Family  Life, 
Oath-Taking,  Prayer,  and  “Speaking  Truth  to  Power.” 


